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sLIDE...SLIDE...S_LIDE! 


THAT’S WHAT HAPPENS INSIDE AN OIL FILM 








Reducing the Internal Friction Within an Oil Film is a 


Vital Part of Socony- Vacuum “Correct Lubrication” 


P-WAHAT RED SECTION above is an oil A/p 
enlarged. It coats a machine dear 


ing. The hand represents a shaft 


As the shaft turns, part of the oil film 
sticks to the bearing metal, like the Queen 
of Clubs in the picture. Part sticks to the 


In spite of heat and constant circulation, shaft, like the King of Spades. 


Socony-Vacuum oils continuously provide 


a protective film on steam turbine bearings. Sliding friction is absorbed by midd 
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that’s a Science pioneer d al 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Standard | 
N.Y. Div. White Star Div. Lubrite Div. Chicag 


White Eagle Div. Wadhams Div. Magnolia Petr« 
Co. General Petroleum Corporation of Califor 





YOU'LL BENEFIT FROM THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE 
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Joly . your Secretary to i. more 


STENOTYPY Gives You 
These Added Advantages 


Lowers the cost of your stenographic 
work—because a lower-priced typist 
(trained to read Stenotype notes) can 
do your transcribing. 


You can dictate as easily and rapidly 
as you talk, so your letters are better, 
more spontaneous 


Does not tire your secretary—leaves 
her fresh and vigorous for other duties. 


Reports of confidential conferences 
can be filed for future reference, as 
Stenotype notes can be read by any 
Stenotypist as long as the paper tape 
on which they are written lasts. 














Why not acquire the advantages Stenotypy will give 
u? Read the details of these advantages in our FREE 
“Advantages to You in Stenotypy.” 


booklet 


To the Thinking Secretary: 


Your Executive 
Assistant 


. “fronting” for you . . . anticipating 


. taking care of details . . 
your instructions . . . saving your valuable time and judgment for 
more important matters— the things you are really paid to handk 

But—she hasn't time to be this kind of a secretary, IF her 
whole day is occupied with the taking and transcribing of dicta 
tion—her position merely that of a glorified stenographer. An 
this is where Stenotypy is proving its worth in thousands of pri 
gressive executive offices, for Stenotypy liberates your secreta! 
from the drudgery of stenographic work by 
Giving Her The Ability To... 

. take your dictation in less time—permitting you to talk a 
fast as you like, leaving you more time for those affairs re 
quiring executive judgment, the making of right decision 

. read her notes as easily and as rapidly as she does print 
speeding up transcription . . . saving her time and yours... 
increasing your office output per pay roll dollar; 

. take notes that can be read by any other Stenotypist 
allowing her to take while another transcribes her notes 
. . . permitting you to dictate a peak load while the subject 
matter is fresh. This interchangeability of notes is also a life 
saver in your secretary's absence; 

. report your conferences and sales meetings without the 
necessity of employing outside reporters . . . an advantage 
which has proved invaluable during these times of com 
mittee hearings and intergroup conferences. 

. devote more of her time to the handling of important detail 
for you. 

Your present secretary—as well as members of your stenographic 
staff—can learn Stenotypy quickly, easily, inexpensively, in 
spare time. 

Encourage your secretary to do a bigger, better job by ac- 
quainting yourself and her with these advantages and what the) 
will do for her work—and for yours. Ask your local business 
college, or us, for full details. 


Executives 
The advantages to you of Sten- 
otypy in your office are graphi- 
cally presented in a booklet 
written especially for executives 
A complimentary copy will be 
sent you promptly on request 


Department 338ST 


The Stenotype Company 


4101 South Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago, Illinois 
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COSTS DOWN freee 


YOU'LL FIND HEWITT BELTS 
STAY IN SERVICE LONGER 


@ With HEWITT transmission belt on the job, you can depend on holding down 


operating costs. Longer service is built into every length of HEWITT belt. Unusual 





flexing stamina, which eliminates ply separation, and truer running performance 


are cost cutting features that go with HEWITT. And, for the particular conditions 


of your service, there are special compound and construction advantages, put 
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INMSUTANCE 


there by the finest workmen in the rubber industry. Talk over lower belt costs force, is an indication 


with your HEWITT distributor. For your convenience he is listed in the classified 
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When you’re in a spot, depend on your 


Western Electric telephone 


lan emergency, just as in ordinary 
eeds, the telephone stands by you. 
he care and skill of Western Elec- 
ne workers is one important reason 
hy your voice goes through quickly 
nd learly. 


Wesfvern EVechri€. ww: 


When you dial a call you may be 
using equipment which this Western 
Electric girl helped to make. She 
knows that unless her work is right, 
the telephone plant will not respond 
to your call, 


Your voice is important to this man, 
as he skilfully forms a 5,310-wire 
switchboard cable. This attitude 
guides work in all our responsi- 
bilities—purchasing, manufacturing, 
distributing for the Bell System. 


.» «+ made your 


TELEPHONE 


























““YOU MUST THINK I'M 
A WORLD ALMANAC” 


HE Sales Meeting was discussing 
the addition of more dealers up- 


State. 


“You must think I’m a World 
Almanac,” exclaimed the Sales 
Manager. “Here I am in New York. 
That proposed dealer is in Buffalo. 
I need more local information about 
him before wegivehimthatterritory.” 

"T can get it,” said the Treasurer. 
"Let me call...” 


Next day the Sales Manager en- 
tered a Buffalo bank. After an hour’s 
visit he thanked the banker and said, 
“With this information we should 
get off to a good start here. You cer- 
tainly saved us a lot of time.” 


This New York company obtained ex- 
actly the kind of data it wanted on 
Ba ffalo because it is a customer of ours 
—and because there is also a Marine 
Midland bank in Buffalo. 

There are Marine Midland banks in 
34 other trading centers in New York 
State. These banks and their familiarity 
with local communities can save your 
business time and money throughout 
New York State—the world’s richest 
market. 


























MARINE MIDLAND | 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK i 
120 Broadway 


4t the Gateway to New York State, the 
World's Richest Market 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Our Times 


Tue Gowtpen Gate International Expo- 
sition may have cost its creditors $5,- 
000,000 (BW—Nov25'39,p32), but sta- 
tistics released this week by Californians, 
Inc., show that tourists spent $28,000,000 
more in and around San Francisco in 
1939 than in the preceding year... . 
National Small Homes Demonstration, 
off-spring of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Associated and affiliated build- 
ing groups, is giving prospective home 
owners a choice of two small homes avail- 
able on payments ranging between 50¢ 
and $1 a day. Houses are engineered for 
utility and economy. 

Five firms—Charles Bruning Co., Inc.. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., General Draft- 
ing Co., Inc., The Composing Room, Inc., 
and The National Process Co., Inc., all 
of New York City—offered their services 
free to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., to 
produce a map of Finland that is being 
sold for 50¢ a copy. Entire proceeds go 
to the relief fund. 


By the Calendar 


For THE FIRST TIME in ten years, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. last week reported its 
sales for a calendar month instead of for 
a four-week period. Editorials promptly 
hailed this as a major set-back for cal- 
endar reform and the 13-month year, of 
which other prominent business devotees 
are Eastman Kodak Co., Loew’s, Inc.. 
and Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. Ac- 
tually Sears has not abandoned the 13- 
month calendar for internal use, is merely 
saving wear and tear on its executives’ 
tempers. The official explanation of re- 
version to the calendar month for pub- 
licly reporting sales is that this “makes 
the company’s figures more comparable 
with other companies.” 
The lowdown is that President T. J. 
| Carney and other top officers have been 
exasperated a dozen times a year by 
careless financial writers laying a Sears’ 
four-week sales figure alongside Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.’s figure for a calendar 
month, thus giving Sears the dirty end of 
the statistic. 


| Your License Is Good 
Ever since 11 Western railroads an- 
nounced automobile rental service for 
their passengers (BW — Feb10°40,p19) 
skeptics have been wondering what would 
| happen to a driver caught with a car 
having license plates other than those of 
the state which issued his driver's 
license. Railway Extension, Inc., 
erator of the service, says the worriers 
can relax. It has checked every state in 
which it plans to do business, finds that 
any driver is on sound legal ground in 
renting its cars. 
| Several Eastern states, all 
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WasnincTOoN (Business Weel: Bureau) 
—Sparks are flying as Congress sticks 
a finger into the machinery with which 
the Administration is using aircraft pro- 
ction as a Major instrument of foreign 
policy. Curiosity was aroused by the 
\rmy and Navy control board’s release 
for export of the Curtiss P-40 pursuit 
slanes, and now both House and Senate 
ave set out to discover what’s going 
on. If the Congressmen get past super- 
feial frictions between Army, Treasury, 
nd the industry, they will find a well- 


and 


oordinated policy built around three 














objectives: 

1) Help the Allies win the war by 
providing them with 2,000 to 3,000 planes 
a month by end of 1940. 

2) Make the Allies pay for the cre- 
ation in this country of the biggest air- 
raft production plant in the world— 
a plant which will ultimately give this 

wntry a terrific leverage in questions of 












ar and peace. 
8) Maintain the superiority of our 
n air force by requiring essential pri- 
ority on U. S. orders and holding back 
our most advance models except to the 
extent necessary: (a) to prevent the 
\llies being outclassed by the Germans; 
and (bh) to keep the Allies from looking 
o other sources—Italy or the new 
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Canadian industry—for airplanes. 





Tripartite Job 
MorcENTHAU LOOKS AFTER PoINT No. 1, 
seing that fiscal policy puts no obstacles 
on expansion and trying to adjust such 
internal problems as engine shortage. 
The Army keeps a watchful eve on point 
No. 3. And the self-interest of manufac- 
turers is enforcing point No. 2. 
According to figures circulated by the 
Administration, the aircraft engine indus- 
try has, since the Neutrality Act was 
signed last Nov. 4, expanded its floor 
space from 1,872,000 to 3,103,000 sq. ft., 
and a total of 4,150,000 is projected. En- 
gine production is reported to have 
reached a rate of 19,280 per year as com- 
pared to 7,270 last November and a 
projected rate of 29,280. 


What About Plane Costs? 


IMMEDIATE POINT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
curiosity, in addition to the govern- 
ment's export policy, is whether foreign 
purchases are increasing cost of our own 
aireraft buying; significantly, the Army 
recently asked for more money because 
's planes cost more than expected. 

The Administration and the industry 
usist this doesn’t indicate actual higher 
osts—that mass-production is lower- 
ng costs. They press the point that, on 
ie basis of experiment and observation 
2 Europe, the Army keeps asking for 
setter, more expensive, ships. 






























A Hitch in the Gift 


Revease of the P-40 pursuit plane merel) 
gives Curtiss the right to accept orders, 
but its capacity on this type is booked up 
for at least a year on U.S. Army orders. 
Even if the foreigners want to pay for 
new capacity, engines will offer a diffi- 
culty. Allison, which makes the liquid- 
cooled motors whose streamlining con- 
tributes to the speed of the P-40 plane, is 
already several months behind on de- 
liveries. 
Still a Spender, But— 
LIVELY piscussion at the White House in 


the last few days reveals that the Presi- 
dent still favors a lend-spend operation, 





New Light on an Old Master 





Cnited States Pastace 


Fiftieth Anniversary Pan-American Oniow 








i Hemisphere of Good Vetehbors | 
| Dorth.Central and South Americ; 


This new Pan American commemo- 
rative postage stamp, to be issued in 
connection with the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American 
Union, will go on sale in Washington, 
April 14. The subject of the stamp 
—a reproduction of “Spring” by the 
15th century Italian painter, Botti- 
celli—may not look particularly Pan 
American, but the Post Office De- 
partment says that the Three Graces 
with clasped hands typify the bonds 
of friendship and good will that exist 
among the countries of North, South 
and Central America. 


outside the budget, if business continues 
to sag, but is opposed to more outright 
grants of government money. Up for 
consideration were the future activities 
of the Federal Works Agency, whose rate 
of disbursement on its present programs 
now $248,000,000 a month, will drop 
to $188,000,000 by December. 


Mead Has a Plan 


Straw IN THE WIND (which Federal 
Works Administrator Carmody hones 
will breathe new life into PWA) is the 
proposal of Senator Mead to make 850 

000,000 available for long-term loans for 


hospital, water and sewerage const 


tion—projects which constituted 
20% of PWA’s 19388 program 
Senator Wagner is willing to con e 
this with the proposed $10,000,000 
pital construction plan and will hear tes 
timony on both at hearings next Monday 
before the Senate Labor Committee 
The only exception that the Presid 
makes to shutting off direct grants of 
cash is this modest subsidy for the 


’ 


struction of small hospitals in localities 
where such facilities don’t meet present 


needs. 


Other Schemes Opposed 
CONGRESS HAS SHOWN LITTLE INTEREST in 
Roosevelt’s hospital plan to date, but 
Congressmen who have approached the 
President on other schemes involving fur- 
ther grants to states have quickly learned 
that he will oppose any new legislation 
along this line. 

This opposition accounts for the 
change by the House in the water- 
pollution abatement bill by which RFC 
loans are substituted for Treasury grants 
Roosevelt warned committee members, at 
a conference, that he would veto the bill 
if it reached him with the provision for 
federal grants included 


WPA to Test Economy 


RELIEF IS, OF COURSE, in a separate cate 
gory. WPA’s situation soon will put the 
economy policy to the test again. As pre 
dicted, the Senate Appropriations Com 
mittee blithely flunked one test this week 
by raising the farm bill %309,000,000 
over the House figure to a total of $1, 
022,000,000. This includes $212,000,000 
for parity payments. In the face of in- 
creasing unemployment, the WPA rolls 
must be cut from 2,300,000 to 1,500,000 
by June 30 in order to make this year’s 
$1,500,000,000 appropriation last 


Farm-City Deal Shapes Up 

Ir 18 BECOMING extremely dubious 
whether the White House will insist on 
cutting WPA funds to $1,000,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year, as tentatively pro 
posed in Roosevelt's budget, and whether 























8 
1 STORY APARTMENT | Congress would accept the cut if Roose- 
o | velt pushed it. 

As a matter of fact, moves are already 
| being made in Congress to boost this fig- 
| ure. Farm bloc members, anxious to 
| cinch things for the big farm bill, have 
| talked matters over with urban members 

and an understanding is in the making. 
Exact figures that will be filled in await 
later developments. 

_—_—_ | 


Comfort in Any Weather Assured | And What About Taxes? 
by Installing Webster Hylo | RevIVAL OF TAX TALK at last Monday’s 


regular conference between the President 


Steam Heating System | and legislative leaders was just talk, and 


——___ brief talk at that. In view of the Senate 
STEAM WASTE CUT TO MINIMUM 


committee’s hike in the farm bill, the 
President asked what, if anything, had 
been done regarding his suggestion for 











Radiators Are Partially Filled | 


With Steam in Mild Weather 
to Prevent Overheating 


BETTER HEATING FOR TENANTS 


Baltimore, Md.—In the 12-story Mt. 
Vernon Place Apartments, the cost of 
coal for heating was reduced $276.51 dur- 
ing the first season with a Webster Hylo 
System of Steam Heating. 


The Webster Hylo System provides a 
throttling type of control which reduces 
heat loss to a minimum and assures com- 
fort for tenants in every section of this 
modern apartment 
building. 

During periods of 
mild weather, ra- 
diators are partially 
filled with steam. 
When the outdoor 
temperature falls, a 
simple adjustment 
of the Webster Hylo 
Variator automati- 
cally changes the 
steam supply so that 
each radiator 
receives the prop- 
er amount of heat 
for comfortable in- 
door temperatures 
through accurately 
sized metering 
orifices. 


W. Burton Guy, Manager of the Mt. 
Vernon Place Apartments, authorized the 
Webster Heating Modernization Program 
in 1938 after observing the performance 
of Webster Steam Heating in another 
Baltimore apartment building. 


“It has been my quperience, Mr. Guy 
says, “that the installation of Webster 
System Equipment not only results in 
better heating for tenants but also allows 
the building owners to recover the cost 
of the modernization out of the steam 
savings effected.” 


In the Mt. Vernon Place Apartments, 
there is a total of 10,600 square feet of 
installed direct radiation. Steam is pro- 
duced in a stoker-fired coal burning 
boiler plant. 





Me. Vernon Place Apts., 
Baltimore, Md 


Low 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK , . . Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
for “Performance Facts.” 





WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


taxes to meet “extraordinary” 


gressmen up to this time. 

Roosevelt did not pursue the subject 
and the air was frigid on Capitol Hill 
when word reached there. (“What vear 
is this?” grunted Senator Tom Connally 
of Texas, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee.) 

The odds remain definitely against ad- 
ditional taxes this session. Nor is Con- 
gress concerned about the debt limit; it 
will not be reached in any event until 
after the new Congress meets next 
January. 


The Committee Objects 


AN INFORMAL POLL of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee shows members four 
to one against any amendment of the 
Walsh-Healey Act this session. Members 
are wary of extending the law to all con- 
tracts for $4,000 or more (the present 
minimum is $10,000) at the very time 
the government is trying to interest small 
manufacturers in munitions orders. 

The House group particularly dislikes 
a Senate amendment which would black 
list for three years any firm which a 
court had found guilty of violating an 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This distaste harks back to the 
board’s effort to ditch, without legal au- 
thority, contracts and loans to firms ac-’ 
cused by it. 


Eastern Passenger Fares 

Don’r assume the Eastern Railroad’s 
passenger-fare scrap is washed up once 
and for all. To meet threatened B.&O. 
competition, these carriers will continue 





their sliding-scale round-trip fare ar- 
| rangement (down to a new low of 1.5¢ 


a mile), even though the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently forced 
them to lower the maximum basic coach 
fare from 24¢ to 2¢ a mile (BW—Feb 
24°40,p19). 

Incidentally, if the carriers should 
again ask the ICC to tilt the basic fares, 
they might be defeating their own ends 
by continuing the sliding scale. Experi- 





in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Ese. 1888 


Representatives 





menting with this reduced-fare arrange- 


national 
defense appropriations. He was told other 
affairs had occupied the minds of Con- 
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Finlandia—F inale 


Tuoucu Frinvanp has been knox 

out, Export-Import Bank er 
will remain at the shrunken |i 
country’s disposal—to aid in 

habilitation. Jesse Jones still sa 
“Finland’s past record makes 

a good financial risk.” The Fi 
have drawn only between $4,00 
000 and $5,000,000 of the $30.00 
000 authorized. 

Little recrimination is voiced 
Washington that the United Sta 
did not come to Finland’s supyx 
more fully and quickly. React 
to the “sorry peace” is that Brita 
and France have suffered anot! 
diplomatic defeat, and critics 
the Administration’s policy of 
oratorical intervention would al. 
include the U. S. 

Meanwhile, Washington officia 
were interested to note that Int 
national Nickel Co.'s important 
nickel mines near Petsamo, seized 
by Soviet troops at th» start of t! 
war, have apparently been left iv 


side the new Finnish boundaries 
They figure that Stalin was sma: 
enough to that, with a 
thumb on Finland, Russia stands « 
better chance of getting the nicke! 
if the mines are left undisturbed i: 
the hands of present 
able to get needed equipment fron 
Allied countries, rather than dis 
organized by being taken over for 
state operation by inexperienced 
Russian engineers. 


realize 


operators, 











ment at the same time they were experi- 
menting with the 24¢ basic coach fare 
drew sharp ICC denunciation down upon 
their heads when they recently sought a 
continuation of the higher basic fare 


Tussles over Ether 

FREQUENCY MODULATION, which sponsors 
hope will revolutionize radio broadcast 
ing, will claim the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s attention in hearing 
beginning Mar. 18. Several tussles for 
the scarce channels in the radio spect: 
are in prospect. Backers of frequet 
modulation want some of the space a! 
lotted to television. They also hope to 
obtain use of some of the 25 channels 
the educational band of 41,020 to 41,980 
kilocycles by persuading school and co! 
lege stations to utilize frequency modula 
tion instead of the present amplitude 
modulation system. 

A frequency modulation 
casting project—the radio 
device invented by International Business 
Machines Corp.—will be 
FCC's hearings as holding promise as 4 
future means of cheaper business co 
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§Letest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


nce Jee ee eduteknnuedadeenbneee *107.9 +110.2 113.6 110.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..... pvteenek teee wean 64.7 646 68.8 70.2 
Automobile Production 103,560 100,855 95,985 26,865 
Engineering Construction Awards ‘(Eng News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,465 $8,626 $8,327 $10,041 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) se eecccces 2,464 2,479 2,523 2,290 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)........ 3,829 3,798 3,688 3,229 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)....... eee ss whee 1,467 41,548 1,698 1,353 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) -< 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............555. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... bis 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.). . 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)..........0058- eT er  TTeT TT eee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib. % avis da tated Es hdl gh ei teh ede ar 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issugs due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Rashenes (daily qvevene). 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City — rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. . 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting ‘member ‘beaks. 11,300 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 3,464 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Welastw series) 5,730 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,515 


23,355 
4,355 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
SO Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ; 118.9 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)...... eses 312 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... . 67.9 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ... 97.2 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 703 


* Preliminary, week ended March 9th. ¢ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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General Electric Announces 


NEW LOW PRICES 


ON FLUORESCENT AND OTHER G-E 
MAZDA LAMPS OF IMPORTANCE 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


EFFECTIVE March 1, 
new low prices on G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps. 
Greater demand for these lamps has brought increased 
production. The resulting manufacturing economies are 
passed on to customers in the form of new low prices. This 
price reduction marks a real contribution toward lowering 













1940, General Electric announces 










the installation cost of fluorescent lighting in stores, fac- 






tories, theatres and other places. 






CAUTION: As marvelous as this new fluorescent lighting 






is, it must be used correctly. There are many places where 






fluorescent lighting is ideal. Others where some other type 






of lighting may prove more desirable. Be sure to consult 
a qualified lighting expert who can assist you in getting the 
type of lighting you require. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Fluorescent Daylight and White lamps) 





WATTAGI BULB SIZI WAS NOW 

G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps are recommended for use 15 T-8 $1.35 $1.15 
only with copnent providing good power factor. The lamp 15 T-12 1.70 1.45 
to the left in the above photo is the T-8 size which is 1" in 20 T-12 1.90 1.65 
diameter... the other is a T-12 size which is 1\5"' in diameter. 30 T-8 1.85 1.50 
40 T-12 2.70 2.30 








Blue, Green, and Pink fluorescent lamps 




















15 T-8 $1.45 $1.25 
15 T-12 1.80 1.55 
20 T-12 2.00 1.75 
30 T-8 1.95 1.60 





Gold and Red fluorescent lamps 














15 1-8 $1.55 $1.35 
15 T-12 1.90 1.65 
20 T-12 2.10 1.85 
G-E MAZDA Projector lamps (left) combine re- 30 T-8 2.05 1.70 
flector, lens, and 150 watt filament in one sealed- 
in unit. G-E MAZDA Reflector lamps (right) are ‘ . 7 
os alone eins Uhadis teenies daub tn Gee onl OTHER PRICES ALSO REDUCED. The 150 watt G-E M AZDA Pre 
Flood types. jector lamp (both Spot and Flood types) is reduced in price 





from $1.70 to $1.40. 
The 300 watt G-E MAZDA Reflector lamp (both Spot and 
Flood types) is reduced from $1.90 te $1.70. 


G-E MAZDA LAM PS Also effective March 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC nounces price reductions on G-E MAZDA Lumiline 


lamps and certain high voltage lamps. 































BETTER LAMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Analysis of basic industries—steel, textiles, con- 
struction, autos— indicates that decline is now critically 
close to point at which it may be expected to level off. 
Consumer income is bolstering influence. 


THE RECESSION is at a critical juncture. 
\s yet, there are no conclusive signs that 
the decline in industrial activity will not 
be arrested at the estimated resistance 
level of 105 in the Business Week Index 
BW—Feb10°40,p13). But at the same 
time there are no tangible indications 
that the Index will start up, once it gets 
down around 105. It is still well to look 
for periods of stalemate at that level—a 
tedious period, during which an upturn 
will have to wait on an accumulation of 
orders, possibly war orders. 


Back to Before the War 


For the immediate present, it is worth 
noting that industrial activity has lost 
all of its wartime gains. The Business 
Week Index now stands at 107.9; when 
the war started it registered 108.2. And 
though this back-to-where-it-started re- 
lationship makes a nice point for refer- 
ence, it is not by any means a substan- 
tial basis for reasoning that business can 
now take up where it left off when the 
war began. That sounds fine, even plaus- 
ible; and a lot is being made of it among 
certain business analysts. But it is un- 
realistic. It assumes that the war has had 
no influence on business, that you can 
strip the six war months off the calendar 
and be back in September, unscathed. 


Inventory Destocking 


Actually, however, we know that the 
war definitely accelerated the industrial 
tempo during the six months from Sep- 
tember through February. That is not 
only true of the war industries—air- 
planes, machine tools, motor trucks, and 
steel—but of nearly all industries. There 
was a general accumulation of inven- 
tories, and now, as a reaction, destocking 
if those inventories is taking place. 

The steel industry is an illustration. 
Current consumption is estimated at 
lose to 70% of capacity, but production 
s running along at 65% of capacity; and 
ncoming orders are at less than 50% of 
capacity, Thus consumers are not tak- 
ng shipments of as much steel as they 
ire using, and they are even ordering far 

ss than actual requirements. It suggests 
that steel orders ought to pick up in the 
ext few months—perhaps when auto 

mpanies place bids for 1941-model 


needs. But since the producing rate is 
not far below the consuming rate, a big 
rise in output is not to be expected. 


Autos, Textiles, Construction 


Other basic industries, however, do not 
offer such favorable indications as steel: 

(1) Autos, for instance, might be said 
to be doing “suspiciously well” (BW- 
Mar9’40,p14). A dip in both sales and 
production is to be expected during the 
next few months. And perhaps it is not 
unwise to cast an eye into the far future 
and contemplate sales of 1941 models 
With two good years—1939 and 1940—in 
a row, a drop in 1941 deliveries of cars 
would be no surprise; and makers, when 
they plan their fall production, will take 
that possibility into account. 


continue on their 
Feb24°40.p13). The 


decline so far has been moderate: and a 


(2) Textiles 
matic course (BU 


enig 


jump in cotton cloth orders last week 
boosted backlogs (see Richmond R: 
gional Outlook, p. 14). But 
in product 


even so 
some further curtailment 
seems likely. Indeed, the 
sheeting prices—to entice new ordering 


reduction I 


suggests that manufacturers are anxiou- 
to get business on their books 

(3) Construction can be interpreted 
Tota 
construction remains considerably below 
1939 levels. On the other hand, the usua 
sharp seasonal drop from January to 


both favorably and unfavorably 


February in contracts awarded did not 
occur this year. Factory and commercial! 
building are still the strong spots; but 
residential volume is not expanding 
Some broadening in commitments woul 
seem to be required if domestic influence- 
alone are to turn business around 

And finally, to the list of business deb 
its can be added (4) A probable on 


coming drop in the level of government 








IN THE OUTLOOK—FEDERAL SPENDING 
(Net contribution to purchasing power) 
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When the February figure on the 
government's net contribution to 
purchasing power is available in 10 
days or so, it will show a big drop (as 
in the chart). The explanation is this 
month's income tax payments. In 
making up the “net contribution” 


estimate, tax receipts are prorated 


over adjacent months; hence are re- 
flected in the February figure. There- 
fore, the break in the spending line 
does not necessarily foreshadow a 
break in the trend. But what Con- 
will 


bear watching—as a basic influence 


gress does on appropriations 


on where the curve goes from here. 
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spending, though much depends on how 
serious are Congress’ economy protesta- 
tions, and (5) political uncertainties, 
which can be influential right now when 
new orders are few and far between, but 
which tend to fade whenever there are 
tangible signs of profits ahead. 

On the other hand, purchasing power 
continues at a comparatively high level— 





right near the 1937 highs, providing a 
definite cushion against any general busi- 
ness collapse; and the war offers a con- 
stant incentive to maintain inventories— 
so that re-ordering will respond quickly 
to any drop in retailers’ stocks. Further, 
there is a longer-term influence at work. 
The state of confidence is better than it 
has been in a long time. For five vears 
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now, business has held within a v 
range of 86 to 112 in the Business \W 
Index. That's not a high-profit 
but it’s not bad either. And thos 
years have built up a greater willing 
to take a chance—a greater willing 
than when the depression lows of ¢ 
1932 and 69 in 1933 were a close 
tender memory. 















73,424 q. wi. pop. 11,737,000 
CieveLanp—Here, where 50% of the 
country’s steel industry is concen- 
trated, they'd like to think that this 
week's rise of one-tenth of 1% in the 
nation’s steel rate was significant; that 
it marked the end of the decline. But 
people are not that optimistic. 

There is too much variation within 
the district itself to suggest that the 
industry is moving in unison. For ex- 
ample, Pittsburgh was down 6 points; 
Youngstown up 4 points; Wheeling 
down 2 points; Cincinnati up 4 points, 
and this city up 1 point. Coal mining, 
so closely allied to steel, is also off 
from the year-end high. 

In other industries, the recession 
has not been so severe. Declines in 
automobile parts and accessories, in 
glass, and in tires have been cushioned 
by the unusually good level of motor 
production. In some small towns, like 
Sidney, O., business is booming be- 
cause of the rush demand for machine 
tools and aircraft parts. Automobile 
re-tooling (see page 16) will boost 
new orders in the nearby months to 


come, 


Plant Expansion Prospects 


Indeed, the bottleneck nature of 
these war demands has created a ten- 
tative demand for industrial building; 
and if large orders from the British 
and French come through, plant ex- 
pansion can be expected in machine 
tool and airplane centers. 

Generally speaking, the brunt of the 
recession has fallen in the eastern part 
of this Reserve district—heart of the 
steel and coal industries. However, 
despite the drop payrolls are running 
ahead of a year ago. And though re- 
tail sales since December have fallen 
here more than in the nation, they are 
still well above 1939. 





The Regional Business Outlook 


‘a aoe Ta 

















~ ss 
152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,028,000 


Ricumonp—Right now the big ques- 
tion is the immediate future of cotton 
textile operations in the Carolina Pied- 
mont. Supported by a burst of new 
orders, which brought incoming busi- 
ness up to shipments, production has 
held steady in recent weeks. 

It is possible that the buying repre- 
sents only a belated seasonal rise, 
which would imply that further cur- 
tailment has only been postponed— 
not averted. If, however, this proves 
to be the start of a major purchasing 
movement, it is safe to say that busi- 
ness in this district has seen the worst 
of the decline. 


Cigarettes, Hosiery, Paper 


In the meantime, employment and 
payrolls are apt to hold fairly steady. 
In North Carolina and Virginia, cigar- 
ette production increased in February, 
counter to the seasonal pattern. In 
other consumer goods lines—hosiery, 
rayon, paper, and clothing—payrolls 
have evened out a gain here offsetting 
a loss there. 

In West Virginia, coal mining is up 
and down with the weather; but op- 
erations in this area are making a 
better showing, relative to 1939, than 
coal output of other Reserve districts. 
In Maryland, steel production has 
dropped precipitately from its year- 
end peak, but even so activity in 
these heavy-industry areas is higher, 
by comparison with a year ago, than 
in most sections of this district. 

As a result, West Virginia and 
Maryland have displaced the Caro- 
linas as leaders in retail trade gains 
over a year ago—not only in sales of 
durable goods such as automobiles, 
but also in such shorter-lived mer- 
chandise as clothing and household 
linens, 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 








a . o We i 
414,004 sq. m peop 5,452,000 


Twin cities—It’s a lean time fi 
farmers, with the frost still in’ th: 
ground, plowing time a month or mor: 
removed, and harvest ’way off in the 
future, but nonetheless, some cash 
rolling in. Marketings of dairy prod 
ucts and livestock are expanding, an 
with butter in storage relatively low 
and prices strong, the shipments go t: 
receptive markets. 

Grain sales also are picking 
With snow off the roads, farme 
again can make their way to the grai 
elevators with the 55,000,000 bushel: 
of wheat held under government Joa 
in this district. A spot price over $1 
has a way of melting federal seals 


The early Easter, moreover, imparts 


another special seasonal lift to farn 
income. It puts ahead of schedule th 
customary post-Lenten rise in live 
stock prices. 

Merchants, apparently, are taking 
these factors into calculations. Whol 
sale trade during Market Week her 
was 10% to 20% better than a year 
ago. And retail sales have held up par 
ticularly well in such rural regions as 
Minnesota’s Red River Valley, and 
Fargo and Grand Forks, N. D. 


Trends in Industry 


Industrially, there has been no sharp 
contra-seasonal drop in employment 
and payrolls primarily because there 
was no sharp war-boom rise in this 
district. Flour milling employment 
has been steady, and layoffs in meat 
packing have been deferred during the 
heavy hog runs. Railroad maintenance 
programs will expand once warmer 
weather sets in; copper mining in 
Montana still holds up, and on the 
Mesabi Range preparations proceed 
apace for an early opening of Lake 
shipping for iron ore runs in May. 
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Wagner Act Changes Stymied 
Just where the Smith amendments will die can’t 
be predicted, but their demise seems an election-year 


certainty. Meanwhile, NLRB shakeup looms. 


WasHtIncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Don't count on any changes in the Wag- 
ner act this session. That goes for the 
amendments proposed by the Smith 
Committee or others that such legislation 
is bound to pick up if it makes any head- 
wav whatever. 

It’s impossible at present to predict 
precisely where the legislation will come 
to a stop but it might be put this way 
If the bill doesn’t stick in the House 
Labor Committee, it will stick on the 
floor of the House. If it doesn’t stick in 
the House, it will stick in the Senate 
Labor Committee. If it doesn’t stick in 
the Senate committee, it will stick on the 
Senate floor. If it doesn’t stick in the 
Senate, it will in the House-Senate con 
ference committee, and if by that time 
the bill is not overtaken by adjournment, 
the President will stick it with a veto 

Che President might have accepted the 
Smith committee proposals. He didn’t 
so the Smith report carries a protest of 
the investigating committee’s two New 


Deal members, Reps. Arthur D. Healey 
of Massachusetts and Abe Murdock of 
Utah. The report bears evidence that 
Rep. Smith of Virginia, anti-New Deal 
Democrat and his Republican colleagues 
Reps. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana and 
Harry N. Routzohn of Ohio, sought to 
write a ticket that the Administration 
might accept. The proposed amendments 
can be accurately described as compre 
hensive but in the minds of many critics 
of the law and the board the Smith com 
mittee hearings warranted much more 
drastic treatment for the conditions ex- 


pe See l ° 


Could Be Even More Drastic 


Of course, it’s the strategy of the Smith 
hill supporters to poimt out how much 
more drastic the proposed amendments 
could have been. If the bill is pried loose 
from the House Labor Committee. to 
which it has been referred, the Adminis 
tration does run some risk that the meas 
ure will be made stronger rather than 





International Harvester Whips Up Combine Competition 





CoMBINE COMPETITION boiled again 
this week when International Har 
vester introduced a new small com 
bine for small farmers—one with a 
48-inch cut, priced at $405. Allis- 
Chalmers, which now sells a 40-inch 
combine for $375, set off the small 
combine competition back in 1935 
by introducing a 60. The minimum 
up to then had been 72. Other fac- 





tors in the small combine field now 
include Allis-Chalmers’® 60, selling for 
$545, the Case 54 for 8555, Deere’s 
54 for $600, and 66 for 8670—both 
just getting into production, and 
Minneapolis Moline’s 60 for 8580 
The new Harvester baby 
1,900 Ib., is designed for use with the 
new small tractors, like Harvester’s 
new Farmall-A (BW—Jul15'39 p17). 


weighs 








How House HW ould 


Change Wagner Act 


\menouents of the National I 
Relations Act. as 
House committee investigating , 
National Labor Relation Board, 


following 


proposed 


would bring 

im the iwoand its admin 
Create a new 3-member board 
The board's pteerie ' ame 

ceuting functions woul 

by appointment of an adn 


having no connection with lhe 


receive im nvestigate charge 
unfair labor practices, issu 
plaints, and prosecute them 
Employers would be piven 
right to petition for election 
termine which of two unions in 
same bargaining unit should 
recognized, The board would lb 
vented from nstituting colle 
bargaining action unless sought 
emplovee, amd 
] 


board's services could rot “ 


voked in J 
unions over type of bargaining unit 


emplover or 
controvers\ bet wee 
In case of dispute as to app 
ite unit for collective bargaining, 
the employer's refusal to bargain 
with either faction would not be an 
unfair labor practice 
An emplover would hoe peri itte 


to discuss any subject, including 


al 


labor problems, with employees 
vided that there was no discrimina 
tion, intimidation, or coercion 
Neither an employer nor a 
would be compelled to reach 
lective bargaining igreement 
make counter ilthoug! 
they would be requires 
make every reasonable effort to com 


ico 


proposals, 


to meet and 


pose differences 
Collective bargaining electio n 
tr 


1» unit could not be held more r 


quently than every 1 nth 


Complaints would have to tx 
Sued within six months from ite of 
unfair labor practices alleged and 
recovery of back pay would be lim 

‘ 


ited to a maximum period o x 


Hearings on a compla nt 
th ! 


months 
ould not be scheduled w 
davs after date of service 

The board could not re 
instatement of employe . 
violence or seizure of 

The law's declaration 
would he restricted to 
employees in exercise of 
of collective bargaining rather 
encouraging the practice 

The board would be require 
conform to the rules of evik 
applicable in district courts 
Issuance of subpoenas for appear 
ances at hearings would be inda 
tory upon the request of er iployer, 
employee, or union, 

<‘ourts would be given the power 
to overturn the board's finding if 
they were not supported by substan 
tial evidence or if clearly erroneous 
¢ The courts would be permitted to 
review the board's decisions in rep 
resentation cases. 
4 The immediate report of the trial 
éxaminer would become final unles 
exceptions are taken by the parties 

Agricultural labor would be given 
the same definition as in the Social! 
Security Act 
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weaker. But entirely apart from this, the 


Administration desires no action at all. 
In its firm resolve to block the bill, the 
Administration is supported by the 
hearty desire of rank-and-file Congress- 
men to be spared having to vote on such 
an issue in a campaign year. 

Timing his moves to stop any possible 
action, the President is shortly expected 
to shake up the personnel of NLRB. 
This is understood to mean that if J. 
Warren Madden, board chairman, is not 
shifted to another federal job before his 
term expires in August, the President cer- 
tainly will not reappoint him. 

While Edwin S. Smith, whose term 
does not expire until August, 1941, may 
continue as a minority member of the 
board, there are also seemingly reliable 
reports that he, too, may be rubbed out 
by transfer. Nathan Witt, board secre- 
tary, whose conduct was the object of 
severe criticism during the Smith com- 
mittee hearings, is slated for removal. 

In the shake-up, William M. Leiserson, 
newest member of the board and highly 
respected by both labor and industrial 
leaders, is expected to succeed to the 
chairmanship. With appointment of as- 
sociates of similar repute, the defenders 
of the Wagner act hope to gain at least 
a year’s time in which a moderate ad- 
ministration of the law may result in 
dropping demands for drastic legislation. 

An enlightening fact in this connection 
is that one amendment proposed by the 
Smith report, namely that depriving the 
board of power to enter disputes between 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions, has been dis- 
cussed in executive committee by the 
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The Burlington Gets Three New Diesel-Electrics 








Originally put on last year to get a 
cut of the World’s Fair traffic pie for 
the three summer months, the Chi- 
cago-San Francisco Exposition Flyer, 
jointly operated by three western 
railroads—the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, and the Western Pacific— 
surprised everyone by qualifying for 





an all-year fixture. Though the t 
was—and still is—made up of 
ventional equipment, now that 
Burlington is taking delivery of t! 
streamlined power units like 
4,000-hp. Electro-Motive jumbo 
going to be pulled by a diesel-elect 
—on the C. B. & Q. section of the 
anyway, Denver and east. 





House Labor Committee for some time 
past. A majority has indicated it would 
favor such an amendment, feeling that 
the board’s activities along this line have 
caused a major part of the trouble, but 
is not willing to sponsor it now because 
it would throw the whole law open to re- 
vision from top to bottom. 


Auto Sales Up, Detroit Eyes 1941 


More cars were sold last month than in any other 
February, but production must taper off now to clear 
way for next year’s models, already in the works. 


DesPITE INCLEMENT WEATHER, automo- 
bile sales have been hitting a record- 
breaking pace; volume last month was 
greater than for any other February in 
history. However, new car stocks in 
dealers’ hands, estimated at close to the 
three-quarter million mark, remain 
amply high. Consequently, production, 
which has run well ahead of sales for 
some time, may have to taper off in the 
next 30 days. Otherwise, there will be 
bad clean-ups at change-over time. Feb- 
ruary’'s output of better than 410,000 was 
surpassed only by February, 1929. With 
declining rates, the longer month of 
March should show less than 450,000— 
with the total more likely in the neigh- 
borhood of 425,000. 

Used cars so far this year have not 
been a particular problem. At the present 
time, stocks are still normal, though they 
naturally will increase as retail deliveries 


pick up during coming weeks. Unless 
production is held in check, the push to 
move new cars may later produce an un- 
healthy situation by forcing over-allow- 
ances on used cars. 

That there may be a somewhat longer 
average change-over period than last 
year seems likely in view of the extensive 
changes and addition being planned by 
major companies for this summer. With 
its eyes on the success of the Studebaker 
Champion in crashing the low-priced 
field, Nash is fairly well set to spring its 
smaller lower-priced car as the 1941 line- 
leader. Ford, this year, has also gone 
farther in developing a smaller car than 
ever before and has placed extensive 
machine tool orders. predicated on its 
production before the end of the year. 
Packard, after working on a projected 
smaller six for some time past, is reported 
to have abandoned the project. 


General Motors’ lines, from Chevrolet 
to Cadillac, are due for a complete 
vamping of body styles this year. It is 
generally assumed that they will be 
styled along the lines of this year’s extra 
priced “Torpedo” models, offered by 
Pontiac, Olds, and Buick, though bod) 
weight will be reduced somewhat. It 
also expected that a new extra-price 
series, featuring even advanced 
streamlining, will be made available on 
some of the makes again. 

If Ford should set a lower price on its 
six-cylinder car, nobody knows whi 
Chevrolet and Plymouth would do—in- 
troduce new low-priced cars or cut prices 
on standard models. The latter 
seem to be the more likely since neither 
company has shown important activity 
in small car development work recently. 


Lead Off with New Models 

Present indications are that Packard 
and Nash, closely followed by Buick, wil! 
be the first to announce new models 
while Chrysler and Ford will be among 
the last to get into full-scale production 
Chevrolet, sadly delayed last year by thie 
tool-and-die strike, may spring its new 
cars somewhat earlier, though this « 
pends largely on dealer stocks at the 
time. At any rate, it is reported that 
reservations for tool-and-die work hav: 
already been made with a considerab 
number of outside shops. 

Indicative of the manner in which r 
tooling programs have been moved ahea 
this year, is the sharp upturn in autom: 
tive machine tool orders during the las 
two weeks. However, it is doubtf 
whether new machines will actually b 


more 


would 
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“AGAIN IN 1939 / For FIVE Straight Years 
MORE Heavy-Duty Internationals were bought 


than ANY OTHER TWO MAKES COMBINED 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(TROORPORATED 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Sold by Internationa! Dealers and Company-Owned Branches. 
Outside U.S. A. by Affiliaced Companies and Distributors. 
Cable Address: Harvester, Chicago 


= 





* Heavy Duty means ail trucks 
rated at 2-ton and over. 


U. S. registration figures from 
R. L. Polk & Co. 


international Truck sizes range 
from Light Delivery units up to 
powerful Six - Wheelers. Diesel- 
powered models in 12,000 to 
42,000 -ib. carrying capacities. 


; ae ale 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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What Kind of W inter -_ 
Auto Makers Have Had New 


Buick—With retail sales of over 33 ) 
000 cars in January and Februa: contract 





Buick had the best showing in it suit aga 
history for those two months. It 
planning the construction of a n Tue Der 
axle plant and additions to its she ther stey 
metal plant. ensts | 


Chevrolet—With sales of about 75, ve of pa 
000 cars and trucks, did a Februa a. a 





business second only to 1929 tinge 
Chrysler—Has released no _ reta et Cou 
sales figures, but recovery si agi 
strike has been rapid osition 
Ford—Is particularly pleased wit olation 
sharp upturn at the end of Feb: \ntitrust 

The de 


straints il 


ary in truck sales—some 50% ahea 
of the same period last year. 

Graham—Now hopes to be in pr hens 
duction by the end of the mont gained & 
Plans call for permitting distrib 
tors to set their own delivered pric: 


iis, COrp 

asso 
in their sales areas ] 0p 
Hudson—Shipment of 1940 moc 
to date exceed total 1939 model shi; 
ments by 12,000 cars nd mtn 


Oldsmobile—Passed the 100,00 sult Drou 
mark for 1940 model production oard ine 
mid-February and followed with a s to pres 
all-time peak for the last ten days, ges are 
5.753 cars, boosting February ove titrust 
January totals. w han 
Studebaker—February marked com ves th 
pletion of first vear’s production ot Decl6’. 
the Champion. Total for 12 months 
122,631 cars, compared with 56,01' Vakes § 
cars in the twelve months prior t ; 
addition of the Champion to Stuck The hi 
baker line. jor CO) 
Packard — February deliveric ex Corp 
totaled 5,880 cars compared wit! Johns-M: 
3,346 last year and a rather disap Co., Flint 
pointing January total of 4,371 Wood Ci 


Pontiac—Had best February in its Co., and 


z you have a figure-work giant, don’t put Junior in history with net sales of almost 15, ardboar 





. , : 000 cars, largely due to pick-up in produced 
against him.” That-seems obvious. But some men are the closing days of the month. ie while 


doing this — because they didn’t Willys—Shipments of 1940 models national 
realize that they could get just the | #i-— <7 through February totaled 12,780 rhe o 
wht fi ° hi tl 44444 ; cars, an increase of 137% over same ardboar 
— ‘ pe ae ine exactly period last vear. 
maade for eir needs. 
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THAT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE | ff ree terms fix 


delivered earlier than a year ago; deliv: alleges tl 





Monroe has a Junior, yes—Model L, a a, <- x #a time has been lengthened because of the 8 este 
small, hand operated calculating machine a back logs of both foreign and domesti ng lines 











: > it your work calls for occasional figur- achine “rs carne *r fror vhiel 
for occasional use. But it also makes 23 ing in your office, at home, on the road, machine tool orders carried over f n by 

: : : here’s the answer: Monroe Calculator last year. Though most machine too tices and 
other calculating machines, ranging all (Executive Model). Only 7% Ibs., oeeu- 


. builders are quoting 14 to 16 weeks «i ompeti 

pies mo more area than a letterhead. : 1 £ € mpetin 
the way up to the remarkable Model nm - livery on relatively standard machine! ther. tha 
A-1, “master mind” of all automatic cal- yy , - delivery date specifications have conv sell hard! 
culators in the world. (Also adding-list- [7 ; — | to mean little in the industry. try, thus 
ing, posting, bookkeeping, and check Though there has been some buying sive 


writing machines. ) 





activity in steel and other materials ther inc 
recent weeks, it is doubtful whether a 
Ask a Monroe representative in one is nt re —— will ~Mentag by i Court ¢ 
: ; dustry in the next thirty days at lea- As lor 
of our 150 branch offices to analyze No sharp upturn in automotive steel « eral Ele 
your work and suggest exactly the Ser cullen tho bead of edeme Mom, mand is in view before summer, because ckaved 
figuring machine your business needs. Monroe Calculator A-1 has ne equal. | of the probable decline in product inder de 


Completely automatic, with automatic : - Es nd 
short-cut multiplication—a new and and the unlikelihood of obtaining maj sential fe 


unique time saver in mechanical figuring. . ° : 
price concessions from the steel maker> that tith 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, NEW JERSEY at this time. the dist: 
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New Test for Patents 


Systematic use of agency 
eontracts under fire in Arnold's 
suit against hardboard industry. 
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If you’re overhauling rolling stock, or cut- 
ting metal in any industry—Disston Di-Mol 
Hack Saw Blades will help you keep up- 
keep down. 


fue DePpARTMENT oF Justice took an- 
er step this week in its drive on build- 















osts and what it regards as the illegal 
























































se of patent rights to maintain monop- 
Thurman Arnold’s trust-busting 
tingent brought suit in federal Dis- 
t Court in New York (Southern Dis- | 
against practically the entire com- They meet the trying feeds and speeds 
developed in machine sawing, need no cod- 
dling in the hands of shop men. 

And Disston High Speed Steel Blades arc 
efficient in cutting metals of extreme tough- 
ness: high speed steel, die steel, chrome- 
nickel alloys and the like. 


wsition hardboard industry, charging 
Jation of the Sherman and Clayton 
\{ntitrust Acts. 

The department's investigation of re 


















traints in the building trade has already 
cained a dozen indictments of individ- 


corporations, labor unions, and busi- 
s associations in eight cities (BW ; 
For a hundred years, Disston has studied 


and improved cutting tools. In 1894, the 
first machine hack saw blades were made 
by Disston. This wealth of experience is 
yours, without any obligation. Call your 
distributor of Disston Hack Saw Blades, 
or write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 


Philadelphia, U.S. A 


\0,p15). These indictments, how- 
are concerned with such matters 
ollusive bidding, bribes and payoffs, 
intimidation of competitors. The 
ought this week against the hard- 
| industry is different: Its purpose 
press the charge that patent privi- 









ves are being used to circumvent the 
titrust laws. A similar case, which is 
w hanging fire in Toledo, Ohio, in- 
ves the glass container industry (BW 


De 16°39,p1 NS). 


Makes 96.597 of National Output 


The hardboard complaint names ten | 

ijor companies: Masonite Corp., Celo- 
ex Corp., Certain-teed Products Corp., 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Insulite 
Co, Flintkote Co., National Gypsum Co., 
Wood Conversion Co., Armstrong Cork 
Co, and Dant & Russell, Inc. All of the 


ardboard sold by these companies IS | 


produced under patents held by Mason- 
which manufactures 96.59% of the 
national output. 
he other companies sell Masonite’s 
ardboard under a series of so-called del 


redere agency contracts, and agree, says 





the complaint, to sell at prices and on 
erms fixed by Masonite. The complaint 
lleges that each of the so-called agents 


as agreed not to manufacture compet- 


ig lines of hardboard or any product 


ch by reason of physical characteris- 
s and selling price might constitute a | 
mpeting product with hardboard; fur- 
ther, that each agent has agreed not to 
sell hardboard outside the building indus- 
thus reserving to Masonite the ex- 
ve marketing of the product to 
ther industries. 








Court Gave Its Sanction 
\s long ago as 1926, in a case in Gen- 
eral Electric’s favor, the Supreme Court 
ckayed price-fixing by manufacturers | 
nder del credere arrangements. The es- 
sential feature of a del credere contract is 
that title to the goods does not pass to 
the distributor. As an agent, he simply 





THIS CHECK BOOK 
PUTS MONEY 
THE BANK 













This book should be on 
the desk of every fac- 
tory executive Ie is 
yours for the asking 
Send for your copy today. 





@ This “Check” book, unlike the common kind, will help 
your company put money into its bank account. It tells how to 
reduce profit leaks— guides you in making a complete check 
of your plant from roof to basement —tells where to look for 
waste in power production and in building maintenance — how 
to stop this waste. 

The drain on industrial profits is frequently due to difficulties 
in locating small leaks in plant overhead expense. The large 
leaks are quickly discovered and corrected. But a combination 
of small, hidden wastes can also add up to an impressive total. 
To control or eliminate these losses, Carey has developed, 
through years of research and practical experience, products 
of Asphalt, Asbestos and Magnesia that are of increasing impor- 


tance to industry. 7 , 


BUILT-UP AND PREPARED ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, CEMENTS 
HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 
CORRUGATED SIDING & ROOFING 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING ¢ BUILDING INSULATION 
EXPANSION JOINTS © WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


These money-saving products are available through a nation-wide service and distribu- 
tion organization whose personnel will assist you in solving your maintenance problems. 
Telephone or write the nearest Carey branch office. 








The Philip Carey Company, Dept. 29 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mail “Check” Book to 


or NAME. ae 
, FIRM a 
“CHECK” BOOK © 
OEE 


° Lockland; Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ASPHALT, ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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holds the goods on consignment and 


And be« au 


goods, 


for them only when sold 
manufacturer owns the 
tains the right to dictate the pr 
which they shall be sold and the 
of the sale 

When this week’s suit was anno 


Ben 
commented that “it 


Alexander, 
is obvious th 
Department of Justice is trying t 
out whether the Supreme Court w 
reverse itself.” 

But the Department of Justir 
take the position that it is not att 
Inst 


svstematu 


del credere contracts as such 
will hold that the 
agency 
otherwise be 


who are (or might 


competitors constitutes a restra 


Because 


precedent for this principle, the 


trade there is admitted 


ment is bringing a civil rather 


criminal suit. 


Nearest thing toa precedent as t 
far patents which grant a monopo! 


be used to support price-fixing 
Ethyl case now before the Su; 
Court. A federal District Court hel 


Ethyl’s jobber licensing agreements 
in restraint of trade (BW—JunIi 
and Ethyl appealed 
heard arguments last 


week 


coming through with its decision 


and w 


long 

The hardboard case itself will be 
important as a precedent than fo 
direct effect it will have on building 


Annual production of the compo 


board made of wood or vegetabk 
200,000,000 
with a value of around 87,000,000 


runs to about square 


ably less than half of the productior 


into the building industry. where 


used for wall board, decorative pan 


interior tile, flooring, and molding 


rently, it has a wider variety of 


industrial uses, such as for 
displays, table tops, motion pictur 
and interiors of automobiles, ships 


trains. 


| Will Prices Be Brought Down? 


Other products throughout th 


ing industry, however. are manufact 
and licensed in similar fashion. The 
partment of Justice thinks that inva! 


ing agency set-ups will mark the | 


n'ng of competition and lower prices 


Masonite’s president says the 
would be just the opposite 

If agency 
with, there are two alternatives, a 
ing to Mr. Alexander 


contracts are done 


with production scattered among a | 
small plants, costs would necessaril 
higher. Or we could undertake to pro 


and sell all the boards ourselves 


again costs would increase since we W 


not be able to utilize the established 


facilities of other companies ” 






president of Mas 


contracts to bind manufact 









Licensing Agreements W eighed 








The Supreme 


advertis 


“VW e could lie 


other companies to make hardboard 
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Ice Off the Wings 
De-icers didn’t de-ice, and 


«o airlines discarded them, but 
next fall theyll have new device. 


Hive you Noticep that the airliners 
ven't using those de-icing devices on 
eir wings and tail surfaces this winter? 
In case you have, and are wondering 
chy. here’s the answer. The airlines 
found, after five years, that de-icers actu- 
Jiv aided rather than hindered forma- 
tion of ice on wings. And so away with 
om. The old hazard was not overlooked, 
owever, for pilots flew carefully around 
seas Where icing conditions prevailed 

Next fall, after the lapse of a year, new 
le-icing equipment will be installed on 
the planes. 

The obsolete equipment consisted of a 
tubber “boot” running along the leading 
dge of the wing, inclosing from five to 
ght flat rubber tubes. These tubes were 
nflated with air from a pump mounted 
n the engine. Hooked up so that alter 
nate tubes would be inflated and deflated. 
a “breathing” action took piace, cracking 
the ice. Once cracked, the air rushing 
w peeled the ice off in chunks. 

In severe storms, the ice formed was 
« thick that the dislodging motion peeled 
ff such long pieces that the entire wing 
vas kept free. In milder conditions, 
owever, as experiments revealed, the 
etal strip along the back, attaching the 
e-icer to the wing, interrupted the air 
fow enough to cause a thin layer of ice 
hind the de-icer. With the lift of the 
ng relying on a smooth flow of air 
er it, this ice, forming at a critical 
wint, greatly reduced the lifting power 

serious was the decrease in lift that 

liners normally landing at 45 to 50 

1h. came in at 90 and oftentimes 
120 m p.h. 


Sub-Stratospheres Get Device 


Development of new equipment was 
lisclosed at a maintenance meeting of 
the Air Transport Association of America 
t Kansas City in February. Resembling 
the old equipment in the inflation princi 
le, the new de-icer boots will run ap- 
roximately one-third the way back on 
¢ top and one-fifth the way on the bot- 

f the wing. By tripling the number 

f pulsating rubber tubes, this area will 

e kept free of ice (it being found that 

this much of the wing kept clean 

remainder of the wing stays clean 

To safeguard against ice behind 

wint where the boot is attached, the 

tening cap strips will be sunk into 
ghs recessed along the wing. 

Chis flush-type de-icer has been built 

the new sub-stratosphere planes go- 

ng into operation in early 1941. Present 
transports will be taken to maintenance 
ops next fall for fittings before the 

s again confront their No. 1 winter 
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OF 
INDUSTRY 


QW” omomer 
THE ace” SKF! 


The point of greatest vulnerability in most machines . .. in most industries, 


in fact...is the place where Friction does its worst to wear down, tear 
down, break down. So, bearing-wise engineers usually specify SKF — 
first, because of traditional SKF quality — second, 
because SKF makes a bearing for every purpose 
and always puts it in the right place. SKF Industries, 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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_ THE NEW STREAMLINED 


Undeewoad Sundsteamd 


IDDING -HGURING 

























Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in 
the adding-figuring machine field, ; 
Portable Electric Model. Streamlined in appearance 
streamlined in action. Designed to do your adding- 


figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 





Figuring Machine to your own office to be used on 


HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


Underwood Sundstrand 


your own work and by your own operator? 


telephone our nearest Branch Office today! 


FISHER COMPANY . 
Accounting Machines, Carbon any Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 


touch feuring the natural method 


Sales and Service Ev h 
erywher , 
e f operation. The result is increased 


heurimg speed and greater fguring 
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Fuel from Corn, Agaiy 


Undaunted by Agrol’s f,ij. 
ure, lowa co-ops are raising mone, 
for another alky-gas plant. 





Om REFINERS and marketers 
pricked up their ears because 
tisements in the newspapers of s 
towns as Victor, Story City, Ank 
Marion. Through these ads, lo 
co-ops urged members to buv 81! 
so that the co-ops in turn could 
Power Alcohol Cooperative Ass 
newly formed to start up al 
plant (BW—Feb24’40,p8). Me 
is limited to Towa oil. gas, a 
co-ops, of which the state has n 
925. Eight of these organized t! 
ation, and meetings have beet 
cently to whoop up enthusiasn 
enterprise At the National Fa 
tute in Des Moines the other day 
much in the air 

Talk is of investing $200,001 
300,000 bu. of corn annualls 
2.500 gals. of alcohol daily Or 
say the membership alone will | 
of the capital (there are 45.00 
farm co-op members in Towa). | 
uals sympathetic to the project 
experienced in six-figure fina 
most cooperators and lacking | 
gelistic zeal, are estimating the « 
can raise $40.000 to %50.000 
cornfields, and must look to som: 
ment lending agency, probably 
for Cooperatives, for the bala | 
Chemical Foundation and the N 
Farm Chemurgic Council say 
not backing this project (the 
the late lamented Agrol outfit at A 
son, Kan.) and declare that all th 
about it is what they read in the 


papers 


Higher Cost Sets Up Obstacles 


The Iowans behind the deal 
Agrol flop, and some of the co-ops 
Plymouth and Le Mars, Iowa 
good deal of Agrol’s output They 
to avoid Agrol’s plant weaknesses 
believe that they will have no mar} 
problems because members will 
all of the power alcohol th 
make. They say transportatio 
be accordingly low, and that 


i 


raw material will alwavs 
supply. A few of the harder 
operators see the same big 
Agrol failed to clear: Cost of 
a gallon of alky gas is greate 
of re gular fuel. This is making 
the hoosters doubt whether anyt 
be done soon. 

Observers close to the scene 
Power Alcohol Cooperative Ass 
to make passes at some of the cor 
the spoiling point held by the Cor 
ity Credit Corp. or by the Federal > 
plus Commodities Corp. The ¢ 


Foundation once tried to buy 
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Usine 
hison plant sound government corn at 
-iees equivalent to the export price, but 
ver got to first base. 

Dr. William J. Hale, alky-gas enthusi 
+ recently severed from the National 
um Chemurgic Council board, is spend 
ch time in Washington these days, 

. in there swinging for power alcohol 
If some low-cost government money is 
romoted, the new cooperative may start 
its way fairly soon. If it also lands 
ad ow-price government-owned raw 
i. the outfit should start with 
“wer strikes on it than its ill-starred 
edecessor. After all, unlike the Agrol 
co. it is not out to create a new and 
erwhelming national demand for an 
ytomobile fuel that will lick the surplus 
nn problem. Rather, it is intended to 
ve its farmer-member-owners a chance 


burn some of their own crops in some 
their own cars and trucks and tractors. 


Truckers’ Dilemma 


Many small operators find 
they are unable to get insurance 
required by new Illinois law. 
officially 


ssed the truck regulatory bill in the 


ILLINOIS) MOTOR HAULERS 
egislature, pushed for its enactment 
because it gave “grandfather 


to established truckers (BW- 


9 p27). Its provisions for periodic 


fety inspections and compulsory public 
bility-property damage insurance 
greed with the major companies’ regular 
ices, anyway. When the law came 
to its effective date two weeks ago, 
four small operators asked and re- 
ed temporary injunctions, and these 
mpted only the successful petitioners. 
big haulers professed astonishment 
it anvone should object to the law. 
ust week a more serious difficulty ap- 
eared. Insurance companies, 
right to select their risks, were pick- 
zg and choosing among the little oper- 
ws. Many a one-truck owner, previ- 
ininsured and contented, squawked 
when he found he could not get a 
Rather than rule these involun- 
olators off the highways just be- 
the April 9 primary, the state ad- 
strator permitted them to operate, 
foresaw no satisfactory answer to 
) iblem. 
eanwhile, Illinois Director of Insur- 
e Ernest Palmer sent a persuasive 
to all automobile insurers licensed 
state: “Possibly the companies 
‘ able voluntarily to create some 
g arrangement for taking care of 
tomobile business which no single 
ny apparently is willing to write.” 
's “voluntarily” implies a depart- 
iling if the companies fail to take 
t. But he sees no by-pass around 
itute prohibiting discriminatory 
the one way the companies might 
1 weak risks without loss. 


reserving 
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Bets for Television 
Transmission from plane 

may be significant in newscasting, 

army intelligence, and aviation. 





Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Men of television last week made a test 
that may open three air routes to new 
business. After months of trimming 
weight from their ponderous camera- 
transmitter, they reduced it to 700 Ibs., 
loaded it aboard a United Air Lines’ of n 
laboratory plane, and gave RCA-NBC’s : cont 
10,000 receiver customers a pilot’s eye a 
trip around Manhattan. 
No. 1 sure business prospect is the tele- ; Brror 
casting of news events (like fires, wrecks, ; cago } 
crowds, floods) from airplanes to main read 


- : * ‘tual 
transmitters for recasting to “consum- actuall 





ease, UU 


The official début last week of the and televised a flight over New Y or!: the Pp 


guishe 


ers’”” sets. 

A second business prospect is military 
observation, artillery fire control, and new RCA _ lightweight television City—proved so successful that | 
the like. But this is controversial. Mili- transmitter—which was installed in unit has already gone into N Bt Ss 
tary men say present aerial observation @ United Air Lines plane (above), regular television service. sf - 
and report by voice radio is, and may owe 
remain, more practical than televised pic- An income of $5,000,000 is no trifle in nishes the nation with stock graces 
tures. The heavy transmitting plane the Pelican economy, nor in the nation- muskrat furs, as well as moleskins fro: 3 
would be vulnerable. It is pointed out, wide fur industry. Louisiana’s fur catch plucked rat pelts and most of the H 1 
too, that the enemy could often use in- —muskrat, mink, otter, raccoon, and son seal from the plucked pelts ‘re ; 
terfering transmissions to blast the pic- opossum—frequently totals more than black. Other fur bearers of the state ar “9 “ 
tures with useless blurr. that of Alaska and Canada together in also meeting a good market this yea c eee 

Third prospect, farther in the future number of pelts, and the muskrat take is Production in the secondary furs t are 
but potentially more valuable, is tele- generally three-quarters of the entire year will be slightly better than nom 50¢ pe 
vision aid to instrument landing of trans- United States total. The drought period, at prices a shade better than last y: “6: th 
port (and military) planes in zero-zero represented in Louisiana by 1934-36, Opossum is the cheapest at a dime a nacket 
weather. One practical possibility is that lowered the water level of the sea pelt, and used almost wholly for st: nee 
the tele-camera can use infra red light to marshes and bred so much coccidosis and trimming of trinkets. The 1940 catch ; . Eve 
penetrate fog and get a picture of the other rat disease that the rat catch 400,000 represents a good average | herp 
field which would be viewed through dropped to 2,000,000 from its 1929-30 and incidentally plenty of roast m« aa i 
television by the incoming pilots. The season high of 6,270,000 pelts, near dis- with yam stuffing. Mink figures will 1 meee 
other is that, by radio triangulation be- aster. This season it is back above 4,000,- 250,000 and prices at $3 to $4 a yx al te 
tween the approaching ship and points 000 and the Cajun trappers had a market represent no more than is fair to | (end 
near the fogged-in field, a small model of — of 60 to 70¢ per pelt, another prosperous trappers, since an average mink during manul 
the airport may be tipped and turned in step up from the depression low of 14¢ the year will have slaughtered a ¢ 
such a way that the image of it, tele- per pelt. 
vised to the pilot, will appear to him in ; kits. mut a 
perspective as the real field. Developed As Natural Resource Raccoon is expected to equal the : 
catch, and the valuable otter at only 40 

disease inroads of 1934-36 and the state — pelts is 3 to a —, Rese 

7 5 _ conservation department is managing ur come WHEN SKINS are al dried al ' 
I ur from the Marshes the muskrat ‘mae of the Gulf marshes Sales finished to a statewide total near csr 


$5,000,000. Trappers, meanwhile, 
gone back to shrimp fishing 


aayvs a 


prove 


many young muskrats, the muskmic« sored: 


really 


Rat population is recovering from the 





as a permanent natural resource to be letail: 
farmed and developed annually, with the 
day in sight when Louisiana will produce oils 
a dependable 10,000,000 rat pelts a year. 
THEY ARE SAYING in Louisiana that the In one of those rare sequences of back- 
hair-raising Long-Jones gubernatorial ward marketing, individual trappers late Service AND CLEANING EMPLOYEES 
campaign put fine pelts on the muskrats last month and early this month trans- buildings owned and used by cor; 
this year. The record cold winter may acted their $3,000,000 retail business, — tions engaged in commerce subject to f 
also have added hair and sheen to the rat _ selling to local buyers in small lots, and _ eral jurisdiction come within the sco 
pelages, but at any rate Louisiana’s three next June these buyers in turn will do the the Wagner Act, the National L 

to ten million dollar fur industry is wholesaling of 2,500 pelt bales to north- Relations Board declared last week, 
climbing back from its drought-era low. — ern furriers. first order on this point 

Politics actually helped. During the The curious concentration of heavy The declaration was made as part of : 
death throes of the Long machine a muskrat life in a few southern Louisiana Board order to the Texas Compan) 
bargain collectively with 48 empl 


Louisiana’s pelt harvest, 
often rivaling that of Alaska and 
Canada together, climbs again. 


findin 


Extended Wagner Act 


marsh parish senator wangled legislation parishes, out of a total active belt cover- 
extending the trapping season to Feb. 15 ing most of this country and a part of | who clean and service the Houston « 
against a normal Feb. 1, a two weeks’ Canada, forms the bulk of the Louisiana of the company. The company had 
addition to a 72-day season allowing 20,- fur industry. This industry is a genuine tended that the work of its emplo; 
000 Louisiana trappers to swell catches wild life affair, not a domestic enterprise | who were members of an American Fed 
previously held down by the icy weather. _ like silver fox farming. The output fur- eration of Labor union, was purely loca 
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Vitamins Invade the Butcher Shop 


And while the meat industry cashes in on findings 


of medical science, the hunt for sales-giving health tips 


continues, financed by farmers and packers. 


Berore last week's meeting of the Chi- 
cago Medical Society an MLD. 
meat as 


eminent 
rad a paper recommending 
actually helpful in treating Bright's dis 
ease, instead of being a sure way to kill 
Another distin 


asserted 


the equally 
guished that 


can be done in high-blood-pressure cases 


patient. 
authority harm 
by the time honored procedure of with- 
holding meat. Medical nowa- 
days are topheavy with papers plugging 


journals 


meat, on unassailable scientific evidence. 

What not even most physicians real- 
ize—though it is all in the open—is that 
much research tending in this direction 
is carried on by the National Research 
Council on raised by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. At 
50¢ per carload of livestock, paid jointly 
by the selling farmer and the buying 
packer, the board collects some $300,000 
a year to get in its licks 

Even now the packers’ copywriters are 


money 


sharpening pencils and market analysts 


are drawing new charts because recent 
researches rank 
all foods in 


and sales-giving) 


meat near the top of 
of the health-giving 
vitamins 
food lines 


many 
(\s many a 
manufacturer in other has 
proved, if you can sell your goods not 
merely to tickle the family’s taste-buds 
but also to keep the doctor away, you 


really have something 


Research Job Pays Millions 


The National Live Stock Meat 
Board started out 15 years ago on such 
details as browbeating candy makers out 
bar equalled a 1-lb. 
It spread to 


and 


of claiming each 
beefsteak for nourishment 
finding better ways to cook and mer- 
handy 


chandise meat, developed such 


contrivances as its carving manual and 
its roasting thermometer. 

Presently the Meat Board gave the 
National Research Council a small sum 
The council hit on a hunt for treatment 
of secondary assigned the re 
search to the University of Rochester. 
This project came up with medically un 
assailable evidence of the usefulness of 


anemia, 


liver extract, was carried further at Penn 
State with studies of the content 
of meat. Its results boosted calves’ liver 
to G0¢ per Ib. inside a few months, made 


iron 


beef liver a brisk-selling item instead of 


something the butcher gave vou for the 
Pork 


fertilizer 


from a 
food 


pharmac eutical 


cat liver was promoted 


ingredient to human and 
for the 


The meat industry estimates this 


raw material 
houses 
job was worth several million dollars a 
year 

The Meat Board 
Rush Medical College first 
years ago that protein is not harmful 
kid 
The research then developed high 
protem diets for Now 
doctors casually tell patients, “You're too 

Eat all the lean meat and chees 
fish fats 
starches and sugars.” Nobody can meas 
but 


scored again when 


proved five 
as previously believed—to human 
nevs 


weight) control 


heavy 


and vou want, reduce and 


ure this on a cash register, millions 
of people trying to change themselves 
from stouts to slims are eating more meat 


In consequence 


Health Tip for South 

For the Meat Board has 
supported an extensive project at the 
University of Wisconsin. First, the re 


search revealed that lean pork especially 


three vears 


meats, outrank all 
in Vitamin B 


been 


other lean 
other unfortified foods 
thiamin. Quaker Oats 
late on its 


and most 
has sold 
heavily of thiamin content 
Now the 
that ham 
nerves’ 
table 
The 
international 
reported that nicotinic acid (another B 


ATISCSs 
run as the 


breakfast 


interesting possibility 
give it a 


the 


may 


best friend on 


Wisconsin 


recently 


same laboratory got 


renown when it 
group vitamin) cures and prevents pel 
The Meat Board let 
doctor miss the verbatim 
the research All 
nicotinic acid, and a small piece of lean 
meat in the daily diet may stand between 
the high incidence of the 
South and its complete disappearance 

The 
other B-group 
has found that liver is tops in this, with 


lagra no Southern 
summary of 


meats are high im 


pellagra in 


investigating an 
riboflavin. It 


same group is 


vilamin, 


meat running high 
too bad, for liver is already easy to sell 

Ten vears ago the University of Min 
nesota undertook, on Meat Board money 
a study of the role of fats in nutrition 
that 

unsaturated 


lard is the richest source of 


fatty 


found 


certain acids which 


Ihe liver finding is 
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Every industrial execu 
tive should be concern 
ed about the damage 
caused by water. Each 
year millions of dollars 
are lost through mer- 
chandise and machinery being ruined 
in damp and wet basements or ware 
houses. Valuable storage and sales 
space has been lost. The unexpected 
heavy rain or flood has cost industry 
millions of dollars 
As a business executive, you can help 
prevent this costly water waste 
Make sure that all concrete, mortar 
and plaster coats used in the walls 
and floors of your new building are 
Medusa Waterproofed. Medusa 
Waterproofing costs only a fraction 
of the money necessary to repair 
leaky walls. If, however, any of your 
existing buildings have damp interi 
ors, they can be corrected through 
the use of Medusa Waterproofing in 
plaster coats or floor toppings. 


All that any executive should know 
about waterproofing new and old 
buildings is found in the book, “How 
To Make Good Waterproofed Con- 
crete.” Have your secretary {ill out and 
send the coupon below for your copy. 


MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFING 
| MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1009 Midland Bidg., Dept. W, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the 
book, “How To Make Good 
Waterproofed Concrete.” 


|. 


wrlins Name 


; 


[ous Firm name 


= Address 


—/ City 


Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 
Products Co. of Canada, Lid., Paris, Ontarn 


State 


Can, 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Addressing 5 : 
Machine Owners | “ < 
Does your addressing ma- 
chine print visibly — ad- Yes No 
dress side up? 
Are your address cards flex- 
ible and colorable? Yes No 
Do your address cards flat- 
ten down with use? No Yes 
How many address cards do 
you get in a 1” stack? 20 ll 
Do your address cards soil 
your operator's hands? No Yes 
Is your address embossing 
machine silent? Quiet | Noisy 
Is your address printing 
machine silent? Quiet | Noisy 
S of addressing ma- | 125 25 
chines selling under $150.00. |A.P.M.| A.P.M 
Weight of address cards Up to | Upto 
6 lbs. | 74 lbs. 
Do your address cards 
require protruding index No Yes 
cards? 
Do your operators usually 
wear gloves? No Yes 
What ts cost of 1 address lc ic 
card, ready to print? and up | and up 
Can you write and print on 
your address plates? Yes No 
Will your addressing ma- 
chine print perfectly on | Yes No 
uneven thicknesses? 
Are all lines of same ad- 
dresses uniformly printed? Yes No 
Is every address as well 
inked as the first address? Yes No 
Can you print facsimile 
typewritten addresses? Yes No 
Can you print facsimile 
hand-written addresses? Yes No 
Will your address plates 
feed either top or bottom | Yes No 
forward? 
What is weight of 1 tray of | Up to | Up to 
address cards? 2 Ibs. | 14 lbs. 
Will pay sheets automati- 
cally eject? Yes No 
If you skip an address plate 
can you back it up? Yes No 
Did you ever get the wrong 
index card on an address No Yes 
plate? 
Are your address cards in 
sight whsle addressing? Yes No 
Do your address plates jam 
in your addressing machine? | No Yes 





151 Albany Street 








The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 








| are essential to human wellbeing and 
| which the human body cannot produce. 
| Another laboratory at Minnesota, with- 
| out Meat Board backing, took this find- 
ing and proved a connection between 
some types of eczema in infants and 


unsaturated fatty acid. 
| 


“Compensation” for Industry 
A sore point with meat men for years 
has been the fact that, while addition of 
vitamins to vegetable shortenings has 
long been permitted, and even encour- 
aged (in Denmark, incidentally, it is 
compulsory), the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has ruled out similar shots-in- 
| the-arm for lard. The meat industry has 
had to sit back and take it while such 
fast-selling vegetable products as Nucoa 
advertise added Vitamin A. Which is a 
big reason for the rejoicing at the new- 
| found chance to cash in on the health 
angle for meat products. 
| To see what this might offer, a Mid- 
| dle Western medical school ran a pre- 
liminary test by feeding lard on crack- 
ers to a number of eczematous patients. 
Several of the chronic cases quickly 
| cleared up. So that school is now under- 
| taking a Meat Board-financed formal 
research, with all of the necessary con- 
trols, to see whether this is really scien- 
tific discovery. One daytime radio adver- 
tiser has already jumped the gun, is 
urging mothers to feed babies lard on 
crackers. If it proves out, watch the 
national lard surplus dwindle, and the 
| vegetable shortening people squirm. 





Setback for Co-ops 


Extension of production- 
for-use store system in California 
is blocked by relief slash. 


A 40% cur in California’s normal relief 
appropriation to June 1 and drastic op- 
erating restrictions made by an “econ- 
omy-minded” legislature (largely as a 
slap for Gov. Culbert L. Olson) mean 
temporary shelving of plans for increas- 
ing the number of production-for-use, co- 
| operative stores in the Golden State. 
| Establishment of the first grocery unit 
| in Los Angeles last fall attracted nation- 
wide business attention (BW—Dec9'39, 
| p30). Later two clothing outlets were 
set up, one in San Francisco and another 
in Los Angeles. 
Over the governor’s veto, the legisla- 
ture passed a bill Feb. 24 appropriating 


| $12,200,000 for relief until June 1. Olson 


| 
| 
| 


had asked for $19,000,000. The bill wiped 
out the State Relief Administration’s 
publicity department and provided that 
none of the money was to be spent for 
issuing press information on relief mat- 
ters. About 2,700 of the 6,800 SRA em- 
ployees were dropped last week from the 
payroll. 

Gov. Olson has been chary of releasing 
figures on the first few months’ opera- 
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tions of the Los Angeles co-op gr 
While the legislature was in specia! ., 
sion on relief, the governor felt tha a; 
figures, favorable or unfavorable, 

be used against his proposals. Now 

his entire relief program has been 
tled, he’s even more determined ; 


stick his neck out by opening the s| ore’, 


books to the public. A few broad 
are evident, however. 


Giving the Reliefer More 


In the Los Angeles food market, ;» 
ple on relief (after being properly 
fied) purchase food products and a« |); 
ited range of house supplies such as soa) 
exactly as they do in any market. Thy 
enjoy price advantages and a_prospe: 
tive share in savings that may be mack 
by this method of distribution. 

The two clothing stores eliminate t}y 


old “bundle” system whereby a reliefer 
is given garments made by other relief 


clients under a hit-or-miss plan. Atte: 
tion is paid to clothing sizes in the new 
stores, and garments are 
altered if necessary. 


Under Gov. Olson’s plan, these stores 


were to be the first of a statewide orga: 
ization which would distribute 


liefers the products of co-operative can- 
projects, and 


neries, bakeries, sewing 
similar enterprises. It was argued that 
through these stores, the producing co 


ops could market their products without 


invading private distribution channels 


and people on relief would be able to get 
more for their relief dollar. Preservation 


of self-respect is a definite part of the 


program. 

In the first two the Los 
Angeles food store did a good business 
with a growing customer list. Along with 


months, 


customers came business groups study- 
ing the enterprise. 


No Cause for Alarm 


One of the most recent investigations 
was made by food market interests who 
studied the production-for-use 
strictly from the standpoint of possibk 
price competition. They finally gave it a 
clean bill of health. It was found that 
the stock probably inventoried around 
$2,000 at wholesale prices and was made 
up about equally of co-op products and 


store 


regular grocery items bought through th 
trade. Regular items were in all cases 
priced with a margin of at least 8% to 
conform to California fair trade laws 
Therefore, the investigators concluded, 
private grocers in Los Angeles have little 
to fear from the store. 

Co-op products, such as canned foods 
were not so easily appraised because 
quality governs price. Samples bought for 
cutting were pronounced “nothing to 
brag about.” 

The store makes no attempt at dis 
plays to attract its relief client custom- 
ers (the only kind it has) but its goods 
are attractively arranged and clerks help 
customers make selections. 


fitted, and 


to re- 
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ve Aiding Farmers Strange Facts about Fire! 


Nine states now promoting 
their own products, and survey 
shows campaigns bear. fruit. 


Because state agricultural advertising 
proposals are before several legislatures, 
a survey completed last week by Bots- 
ford, Constantine & Gardner, Pacific 
Coast advertising showing nine 
states now have such laws, is likely to 
attract considerable business attention. 


dairy promotion 


agency, 


Farm and 


toes and onions, in Washington to pro- 
mote apples and (soon) dairy products. 
California advertises prunes and _ pears, 
peaches and wine. Florida is spending 
some $750,000 annually on citrus promo- 
tion. Maine pushes such items as pota- 
toes, sweet corn, blueberries, lobsters, 
and scallops. Wisconsin 


dated cheese; New York, its maple syrup, 


promotes its 


milk, apples, corn, onions, potatoes, to- | 


matoes, and ducklings; Iowa, dairy prod- 
ucts; New Jersey, milk, 
paragus, blueberries, potatoes 


apples, as- 


iat 
ezges, 


How Financing Is Done 


Reviewing various methods set up by 
states to finance programs, the survey 
finds that Washington, Idaho, and Flor- 
ida levy assessments per unit of produc- 
tion. In New York this holds for milk 
and in Maine for potatoes. But New 
York made a lump sum appropriation for 
farm products other than milk, the 
money to be paid back to the state by 
sale of labels to participating producers. 

New Jersey authorized the 


statutes | 
have been enacted in Idaho to sell pota- | 


secretary | 


of agriculture to receive money for adver- | 


tising purposes either as contributions 
from producers or as proceeds from sale 
of labels. In Maine a lump sum was ap- 
propriated for advertising farm products 
except potatoes) and fishery products. 
Wisconsin followed the same method for 
cheese. In Florida all assessments on 
grapefruit destined for cans are spent 
for advertising the canned product. 

The California pro rata act under 
which prune and wine advertising has 
been carried on is actually an enabling 


act through which growers, by a petition | 


signed by producers of a majority of the 


tonnage, may vote an advertising assess- | 


ment upon themselves. 


A Profitable Investment 
Most 


paid 


state-financed campaigns have 
out, the survey concludes. The 
Florida Citrus Commission is quoted as 
figuring each dollar invested has brought 
$17 in sales increases. Maine potato 
growers found new markets and stabil- 
wed prices. California wine consumption 
is increasing (BW—Mar9'40,p35) . 

In Idaho the increase in average price 
per bushel received by potato producers 


in 1938 over 1987 was 60% more than | 


the increase throughout the country. 


OVER 40% OF BUSINESSES WHICH BURN 
DOWN NEVER REBUILD, NEVER RESUME 


OPERATIONS. 


ARE BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVES FULLY AWARE 


OF THIS? 


LUX FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

DRIVE AROUND OBSTRUCTIONS, KILL 
THOSE HARD-TO-REACH FIRES. LUX 
CARBON DIOXIDE SNOW-AND-GAS 
REACHES EVERY SMALLEST CREVICE, 
CHOKES THE FLAMES, 


Can you afford a fire? Can, in 
fact, any plant which is making 
@ profit afford a few weeks’ 
stoppage in any department? 
Are you ready for fire when it strikes? 
Can you handle electrical fires, blazes 
in flammable liquids? On fires like 
these you need LUX extinguishers. LUX 
kills these blazes with split-second 
speed. No wetting, no damage. 
With a turn of the wrist you 
open a valve and loose a blast 
of fiame-killing carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas. Fast-expanding, 
LUX gas creeps into every inch 
of the fire area. Fire can't live! 
For ordinary plant protection install 
LUX portable extinguishers at danger 


IRON, STEEL, AND BRASS SHAV- 
INGS PRESENT AN ACTIVE FIRE 
HAZARD. NEVER USE WATER ON 
FIRES LIKE THIS! USE A DRY, 
NON =WETTING EXTINGUISHING 
mevium. LUX CARBON DIOXIDE 
EXTINGUISHERS KILL THESE FIRES 
FAST. 


points. For intense hazards— fuel or 
paint storage, drying or baking ovens, 
electric motors—get the sure protec- 
tion of a Built-in Lux System, automatic 
or manual control. 

Get the facts on fire extin-. 
guishing that’s engineered for in- 
dustry. Send the coupon right 
now. 


ae oe ee ee ee ee 
Walter ee & Company, 
334 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sead me free booklet “Don't Ploy With Fire” which 
describes latest fire contro! methods 
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Detroit Edison X-Rays Its Distribution Poles 














Working on the thesis that sound 
wood in a pole will be differentiated 
from decayed wood after the manner 
of a dental X-ray, Detroit Edison 
Co., with this portable X-ray outfit, 
pictured the innards of a lot of poles 
on film. Orthodox test methods, by 


Electrical World 
boring, condemned 28 poles to de- 
struction. X-ray condemned only 
eight of the 28, plus two more not 
indicted by boring, giving 20 a new 
lease on life. Replacement savings 
are expected to more than pay costs 


of film, current, extra work. 





Auto Dealers Dislike Own Medicine 


FTC fair trade rules which they demanded are 
no longer to their taste, and neither is the federal control 
bill on which referendum is now being taken. 


Arrempts to obtain government inter- 
vention in the fectory-dealer relations of 
the auto industry have received one set- 
back in recent weeks, and apparently are 
heading for another. 

When the NRA went out, taking with 
it the “Blue Book” fixing exact trade-in 
allowances, auto dealers asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for a substitute. 
Dealer groups became increasingly mili- 
tant in their demands for code of en- 
forceable fair trade practice rules. By 
April, 1938, the drive had resulted in a 
public hearing by the FTC. Then the 
Withrow resolution passed, and 
FTC's investigation of the auto industry 
delayed further activities in this direc- 
tion. 

Having investigated (BW—Jun10'39, 
ple), the FTC resurrected the fair trade 
practice code, proceeded to revamp it, 


was 


and announced a public hearing in Wash- 
ington, scheduled for Mar. 20. The re- 
written rules, however, must have come 
as a shock to have 
been seeking federal intervention. 

FTC's offering is largely a codification 


those dealers who 


of existing laws as applied to automotive 


business in interstate The 
rules are related mainly to protecting the 
retail customer rather than the dealer 
himself. What there is in them about 
used-car price control is negative, in that 
they prohibit “unlawful” combinations to 


commerce. 


control prices. 

The dealers’ demand for “cancellation 
(of franchise) for cause only” is rele- 
gated to Group 2 of the rules. That 
means that it is in a section specifically 
restricted to common consent rules not 
to federal or judicial enforce- 


“ 


subject 
ment. 


More to Auto Makers’ Taste 


On the whole, the new rules look as if 
they would receive more support from 
manufacturers than dealers, and it would 
be surprising indeed if dealers did not 
oppose their adoption, at least as they 
now stand. 

Whether the FTC took this means to 
show its dislike for the proposed “Motor 
Vehicles Industry Act of 1940” (fostered 
by one faction of dealers), or to dampen 
dealer enthusiasm for federzl regulation, 
is anybody’s guess. 
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The Mar. 20 hearing date put 
dealer body as a whole at a disadva 
Returns on the referendum now 
conducted by the National Autor 
Dealers’ Association to determine 
attitude on the proposed federal | 
tion (regulating the industry un 
broadened FTC jurisdiction) will : 
completed until after the hearing. 

If the dealers go on record again- 
bill, they will find themselves 
anomalous position of having to o 
both major results of activities 
they themselves set in motion—tly 
and the fair trade practice code. 

It is too early, of course, to p 
definitely the outcome of the refere: 
but if dealer sentiment already ind 
(BW—Feb3’40,p36) holds true, t 
should be down by a 


majority. 


voted 


Wary Association 


With business continuing at fairly , 
levels, most dealers are likely to ; 
present conditions rather than fe 
control with all the unknowns it 1 
entail. The bill would give the FTC p 
tically a free hand. The N.A.D.A, it 
at its annual convention last m: 
entered no specific recommendatio: 
its own. In submitting the bill to dé 
by mail, the association inclosed ) 
both for and against it. 

Lack of confidence in Rep. Wright Pa 
man, who offered to sponsor the fi 
regulation bill, was evident at the 
vention. The Texas congressman 
hoped to gain N.A.D.A. support fo 
chain store bill in return for his 
offices, but he was roundly booed 
some of the delegates when he addressed 
them. 

Aside from the prohibition on trad 
allowance agreements, and a genera! 
on false advertising, the most significa 
of the new rules proposed by the FT‘ 
are as follows: 

(1) A rule outlawing “packing” of 
livered well as of fir 
charges. 

(2) Prohibition of 
cars aS new cars, 

(3) A rule (No. 23) which may lh 
terpreted as meaning that manufact 
able to insist on the use 


charges as 


selling drive-« 


may not be 
“genuine” parts by dealers 
(4) A coercion rule 
cover only finance and insurance quest 
and such factors as would “bring about 
substantial lessening of competition. 
(5) A rule against 
counts, which contains a clause apparé 
permitting retention of factory fleet 


emasculate: 


preferential 


counts. 


Retailers’ Crusade 


VARIOUS RETAIL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS | 
made sporadic attacks on “privilege b 
ing’ —the diversion of their trade to 
or phony wholesale houses. Mostly, t! 
campaigns have fizzled. Sole except 
has been the crusade carried on by 





HE General Manager swung back from his 
desk, a sheet of paper in his hand—a frown 

on his brow. 
“Look what it cost us to heat our plant last 
month. Are you buying coal?” he snapped at the 


Purchasing Agent, “or diamonds?—Black dia- 
he snorted, apparently pleased with 


monds,’ 
the phrase. 

The Purchasing Agent shook his head. “Don't 
blame me. Ask the Engineer. It isn’t the price we 
pay for coal—it’s those bottom- 
less boilers. They steal our coal 
faster than I can have it hauled in.” 

When the engineer was tackled, 
the truth came to light. “Sure 
we have been burning too much 
coal,” he admitted, “but it will 
be different from now on. The 
Crane salesman and I talked 
about it this morning and here's 


iv 


oe ws 


the steam line piled up in the unit heaters— made 
it impossible for the steam to get through. But 
it's fixed now. We put Crane steam traps on the 
return line from each heater. That's Preventive 


Maintenance. 


It’s often small troubles, easily corrected, that 
cause major operating losses. Just putting in new 
valves of the same type is no solution. Preventive 
Maintenance calls for an analysis of the situ- 
ation—and a correct application of the right 

valve to prevent the recurrence 
of the trouble. 

Crane Co. will gladly co- 
operate with your Plant Super- 
intendent, Engineer or the man 
responsible for piping mainte- 
nance in your plant to assist him 
in spotting sources of trouble. 
Preventive Maintenance, ap- 


plied to your piping lines may 


Ne. 981 Crane Inverted Open Float 


Sioem Trad save many dollars for you. 


the answer. The condensate from 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
6836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES + FITTINGS «+ PIPE 
PLUMBING «+ HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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ATTENTION! 
E e uth 


aie es 
Copying Problems 











HUNTER 


Electro COPYIST 
Makes TRUE COPIES Faster! 


No matter what you have to copy—if 
it’s written, drawn, typed, printed or 
photographed—HUNTER Electro-( opyist 
will do it for you in a jiffy! Can't make a 
mistake! No darkroom—no skill required 
to operate it. Flip the switch—a few mo- 
ments exposure and  processing—and 
there’s your copy! 













You'll be amazed at the wide 
variety of copy jobs this device 
will do for you. Saves you work, 
worry and DOLLARS! Does what 
other copying methods can't do. 
Write for valuable FREE folder 
on users experience TODAY 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
105 E. Fayette Street Syracuse, WN. Y. 



















National Retail Furniture Association in 
recent years. As predicted last summer 
(BW—Aug19'°39,p28), the campaign is 
now being taken over by the American 
Retail Federation, super- 
association made 


which is a 
of 


individual 


up various retail 


associations and com- 
panies. The furniture 


done much of its missionary work with 


trade 
association has 
executives of industrial corporations, ask- 
ing them not to permit their purchasing 
departments to be used for individual 
employee buying. The A.R.F. will use 
similar tactics, but will be able to blanket 


the country. 


Mobiloil’s Elizabeth 


Socony-Vacuum scored one of the most 
spectacular advertising-news tie-ups on 
record when the Queen Elizabeth, newest 
and biggest of superliners, made her 
secret dash from Scotland to New York 
As the big gray ship slipped past the 
Statue of Liberty, the first evening edi- 
tion of the New York Sun hit the streets 
carrying a 1,500-line Socony-Vacuum ad, 
chiefly devoted to a picture of the Queen 
Elizabeth, taken while the ship lay off 
quarantine at 6 a.m. that morning. That 
was Thursday, and by Friday the same 
ad had run in 500 papers from coast-to- 
coast. Meantime, Socony-Vacuum was 
also using spot radio to let America know 
that the Queen Elizabeth was lubricated 
with Mobiloil 








ment of your business or profession 


local dealer or write direct to us. 


Patented features have many 
distinct advantages for users 








The Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 





about sales, credit, stock turnover, accounts receivable, payroll, pur- 
chases, etc. The Globe-Wernicke visible record system provides 


| 
Modern business cannot afford guess work—it needs to know the facts | | 
accurate, complete information and can be applied to every depart- 


Let a Globe-Wernicke systems expert study your present methods 
and recommend card forms and visible record equipment that will 
enable you to know the important facts about your business—in- 
stantly. There is no cost or obligation for this service. Consult your 


| DO NOT WANT 
GUESSING... 





| WANT FACTS! 





Stock or special forms for every 






record ne 
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; al 

Two-Edged Bargain [| , 
Union hosiery workers, jp with 


role of owners, adjust their dif. " 
culties with C.LO. unit. 





Purapecputa’s 500 hosiery work 
own the Hancock Mill . 
solved the dilemma they found 


union troub 


Hosiery 
selves in last week 


themselves—by agreeing to a ful 


wage scale, a closed shop, a che 
dues, and by signing a union « 
for a year 

of these 


came to be picketed by other m: 


Story how union me 
of the same union began last Sept 
when the Interstate Hosiery Co., | 
folded after 44 years of operation 

ing 500 men and women out of 
The workers decided to form the 
company, quickly incorporated 
hought shares of stock in the vent 
$150 a share (BW—Oct14'39 p 


Workers Branded “Unfair” uke 


Not long ago, in order to step up a, 
duction, they accepted orders for ) 
dozen pairs of hosiery a week at | 
which would call for wages below pr: 
ing union rates. Hancock was in 
ately put on the “unfair” list of | . 
C.1.0. American Federation of H 
Workers and a picket line was inst 
when wage cuts were announced 

Terms of the settlement looked 
to the union and Hancock. Th. 
contract means that about 50 w 
will have to join the C.1.0. in fulfi 
of the closed shop agreement. Ha 
workers were pleased, since it re 
them from an embarrassing positio 


Rivals Don’t Like Kick-Back 


Other hosiery manufacturers in I’ 


delphia, however, were not happy al» 
the way the difficulty has been 
for they point out that the prices quot 
on Hancock’s orders call for work at le 
than union wages, and it looks as thoug 
the stockholder-employees will have to 
kick-back with part of the wages tli 
get in fulfillment of the new unio 
tract. This may lead to more troubl 
Hancock’s competitors fear that 
tinued use of the kick-back would , 
Hancock a 
quoting on competitive prices. 

And, although Hancock employe: 
turned to work last week without | Z 


; 


material advantage v 


to cross picket lines, the employ ee-s! 
holders were afraid their venture isn’t as 
yet entirely out of the woods for | 
still have to contend with a report: 
opportune raw silk purchase, orde 
such low prices as to preclude a p 





and a produc tion schedule whic! as 
been at only one-fifth of capacity lor tie news 
past few weeks. 
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Salmon Canners Union | 


West Coast firms operating 
in Alaskan waters will negotiate 
with labor as a unit. 





ers. in 
r diff. ({voTHER “BOSS UNION” goes into action 
the Pacific Coast. Organization de 
of Alaska Salmon Industry, In 
re completed in Seattle last week and 
Henry Van Hoevenberg, former assistant 
the president of the Association of 
San Francisco Distribators (warehouses) , 
s appointed manager 
\S.L. officials immediately began con 
wt negotiations with the score of sea 
ind shore unions who supply the hands 
needed to catch and can the salmon pro 
luced by American concerns in the 
\laskan areas 
Packers participating in ASI. repre 
vent about 90° of total Alaskan produ 
which last year comprised about 
87°) of the entire U.S. pack and 55° of 
vorld production. The other producing 
are on the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound, Organization of AS.1 
nakes effective an early prediction that 
the salmon canners would be the next 
West Coast industry to organize for col 
lective bargaining and master contracts 


vith unions (BU Af pr22'39,p32 


Competing Economic Pressures 


Labor relations in the salmon industry 
always have been as turbulent as the 
waters on which the salmon trollers sail 
to catch the reds, pinks, and chums that 
appear later in cans with enticing labels 
on the shelves of the nation’s food stores 
Since about 1880, when a daring, lone 
packer began operating in southeastern 
Alaska (and packed 6,500 cases the first 
vear), negotiations with the fishermen 
and cannery workers have been ruggedly 
individualistic. 

About February each vear there began 
a series of complicated and bitter poker 





” yi 


\et- ~*e r poe 








Pacific Fisherman 
, 
Henry Van Hoevenberg manages the 


newest West Coast émployers’ union, 
e Alaska Salmon Indu stry, Inc. 
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games between packers and unions. Ships 
must sail from San Francisco and Seattle 


shortly after mid-May for the one-month 


fishing season in Alaskan waters, which 
begins about June 25. As the deadline 
approached, negotiations would become 


more bitter, the unions holding out for 
all they could get, and frequently bring 
ing pressure by picket lines, the operators 
stalling as long as they could. Employers’ 
trump card always has been the threat 
to cancel the season's operations, leave 


the 
workers jobless, and “live on” the carry 


fishermen on beach and cannery 


over whic h, of late years, has been large 


Since 1934, salmon industry unions 


RVIVES 


its jubricati 


BOO°F and uP 
-in co 


g\ 

in die © 

- ” outla 
Dag ricants 


thus lub = 
duct in flu 
temperature’: 


sts temper? 
can be PF 





aveyor 
t mol 


have presented a more or less united 


front to employers and have managed to 
jack up the average industry wage by 


Last increased 


1206 season, Wages 
about 6% in the Alaskan operations 


the 1939 
bede \ iled 


Negotiations for 


particularly 


contracts 
bitter 
inter-union fights and ships sailed for 
Alaska only the nick of The 
packers got squarely in the line of fire 
between Harry Bridges, California C.1.0 
dire tor, and Harry Lundeberg. secretary 
of the A.F.L. Sailors’ Union, whose snip- 
ing operations frequently enliven the 
West Coast waterfront labor scene (BV 
1,p32). Many the 


were by 


in time 


A pr22'3s leaders in 


ng 


s an 
d equ! 


tures 


| 


| 
| 
| 


will 


| changes, notably the C.1.0. 
| ermen’s Union and the C.1.0. Cann 


j tions 


providing for automatic renewal 


| 


| of the 
| largest of several groups to notif) mate 
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Grounds for Disagreeme); 














fo 


de 


B.M.1 
Ve i i \n 


> OOO 


and 


Whe n 


ways are 


the I.R.T 
taken over by 
Vay. 
will become civil service em pli 

to Mayor La Gi 

“with no right to strike and ni 

shop.” But Michael Quill (a 

head the Transport Wy : 
Union (¢ 1.0 ) promises the ‘ | 
walkout if that happens. 


| City in their 


according 


of 





that | 
again a united e 
AS.1. is slip 


Hs group 


industry determined ve fore 
tract time came 
front 


sult of conferences by 


would be formed 


nes 


The new organization started 
last ! 


with one decided 
Several 1939 agreements in¢ luded « 


! 
ween 


unless either party served not acce 


termination. The salmon cannery div pal 


A .F.L. Machinists’ Unio 


ployers they want last year’s contract: eg 


continued. Several others are dema) 


Alaska | 


Agricultural Workers’ Union. 

A.S.1. will have 21 directors elect: wher 
operators in each of seven Alaska area: st 
such a way that both large and : sprea 
packers are fairly represented 
Forestalling Costly Disputes ng tl! 
General objectives of the new 1,000 


~ g i 


\s] : ke 


follow close ly those of the pionee! 
Employers’ 
1) Devise a long-term progra 


Francisco Council 


avoid labor disputes before troubk j 
as a , 


in negotiating and executing cont 


curs; (2) represent members 


| (3) see that contracts are kept b er 
parties concerned; (4) set up permat ‘ cente 


nachinery for making and interpreting HR ‘ 


contracts and settlement of disputes 


’ 





gral 
abl 
a 
mitracts 
t by 
‘manent 
rpreting 
ites a 


Varch 16, 1940 


husiness u eek 


thereunder; 5 compile factual data | 


the industry 

fall, husky, Henry Van 
Hoevenberg, ex football coach at Colum 
last week as 


grav haired 
iia University, selected 
inager of \ Ss I » learned the employ ers 
tion technique in San Francisco as as 
wstant to President James Reed of the 
jistributors’ He has 
airman of labor relations committees 
for both the Oregon-Washington Pear 


Bureau and the Southern Oregon Fruit 


association been 


Growers’ Association 
Operations in the Bristol Bay area of 
Alaska will be cut about 50° 


normal this vear as a result of restric 


below 
tions issued by the Department of the 


Interior, the most severe in many vears. 


Staying in St. Louis 
Emerson thanks C.LO. unit 


for offer of $100,000 loan, but 
declines it for the present. 


(NSWER TO THE PROBLEM of how a com 
nity is going to keep an industry that 
as been offered attractive inducements 

it would move to another city may 
ave been left up in the air by St. Louis 
ist week, but at least the Emerson Elec 
ric Manufacturing Co. has decided to 
maintain its present plants instead of 
transferring from St. Louis to Evansville, 
Ind., as has been contemplated for the 
ast three months (BW 


employees breathed easier 


Jani MYO pyo) 

Company 
after the board of directors made _ this 
decision. As a matter of fact, worried 
about the possibility of seeing their jobs 
slip out from under them, the local unit 
of the C.1.0. United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers’ Union had just 
the day before voted a loan of $100,000 
to the company if it would stay where 
it was. Emerson directors decided against 
acceptance of the loan, but said the com- 
pany might avail itself of the loan to de- 
fray the cost of moving machinery and 
material to a new plant, which it will 
begin to build immediately, if the move 
s made within the next two years. 


Challenge to Community 


The whole problem arose last February 
when industrial engineers told the direct- 
ors that the concern’s 50-year-old plant, 
among five buildings, 


spread separate 


was uneconomical. In December, the 
nion issued a four-page pamphlet call- 
ing the situation to the attention of about 
1,000 business, civic, and religious leaders 
and charging the latter with failure to 
make any effort to keep the plant in 
St. Louis. 
Evansville stepped in and offered a 
factory site, plus a $150,000 bonus 
cover moving costs, in 
tlers sent to some 100 small industrial 
centers by the company. The St. Louis 


response to 


Chamber of Commerce formed a sub 
committee to consider the situation, but 
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HOW TO MAKE A 
RETAIL SALESMAN 


want to push Your Goods 














YALESMEN, like evervbody else. are in 
J clined to work along the lines of least 
resistance, Other things being equal, theyll 
put their selling effort behind the product 
easiest to sell, 

And the easiest product to sell is the one 
which offers the greatest assurance of value 
for the money 

This is particularly true of highly com 
petitive steel specialties where the consumer 
has wide choice. One exclusive advantage 
may be all the salesman needs to close the 
sale for a certain make 

We offer such an advantage to any ap- 
proved user of U-S-S Steels—proof to the 
customer that you have put into your prod- 
uct that “extra something” only a fine steel 
can give—the U-S-S Quality Seal to go right 
on your finished product, 

And to make that seal important, we are 
telling millions of consumers, through im- 


pressive national advertising 


means and where to look tor it—and 


the retailers how to use it to increase 
sales of steel products 


It's a plan well worth looking into. Ses 


eral hundred manufacturers 


ilread ue 
profiting by it. Write today for the complete 
story on the U-S-S merchandising plan tor 


steel products and how it works 


THIS SEAL, im appre- 
priate sites and colors, is 
supplied free te 
facturers using the fen- 
eral group of US S Steels 
Other seals are provided 
for specific steels such as 
Stainless, VitTrename 
Copper Steel Premier 
Spring Wire. This mark 
adds to your prodact all 
the prestige 
U-S-S advertising pre- 
Motion 


mant- 


created by 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, /il. 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, 


Chicago, Warchouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES.STEEL 
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e 
The President Begged 
7 “—_ 
WG ** WE GOING lo LY 


ABOUT IT...IN OUR NEW BUILDINGS?” 


» 



















The UNIT HEATER with 
the Cone-Jet Deflectors 





New Vertical Delivery Model 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 1740 RACINE STREET « RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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no offers were forthcoming, despite 
fact that loss of the Emerson Co. pa 
of 1,250 employees would mean a nm 
able reduction in purchasing power 

Grateful directors voted tan: 
thanks for the loan offer in the for 
a plan whereby 15% of the net pr 
of the company after preferred divid 
have been paid will be distribute 


employees 
They Tell the Boss 


that mean money for store. 


Emp.oyees almost always think 
can run a business better than the 
agement. And since they have an en! 
different slant on things, they ma 
right in some cases, in the opinio 
Saks-Fifth 
experience with an employees’ Boa 
The results of the pla 


better store management and vastl\ 


Avenue after four mont! 
Directors. 


proved employver-employee relations 
declares the store, as well as imp: 
service. 
Basically, the plan gives a new 

to the old idea of scheduling get-toge 
ers of executives and employees But 
stead of 
where the executives talk 


into meet 
the 
plovees listen, these have worked out 
differently, in fact, 


Saks expects to save about $15,000 


deteriorating 
and 


ferent ly —so 


the next year for listening to just 
employee. 
The set-up 
2,000-0dd 
groups of 40, each one of which elect 
member of the Board of Directors. ‘I 


this 
are 


works 


employees divided 










And Saks-Fifth Avenue finds 
employee “directors” have ideas 


way: Saks 


50 men and women then meet with th 


store’s top executives every two we: 
for a three-hour dinner and discuss 
As an incentive, they are paid “direct 
fees” of 85 for every meeting they att 


Later in the week, these directors meet 


for discussion with the members of 
“constituencies.” 


No Taboos Imposed 






Agenda at the directors’ meetings tak 


in all phases of management probl: 
and the 
many companies put on the hush-! 


; 


policies—including 


list. Topics range from “no smoking 


ones at 


signs in the elevators to employees’ rat 


ing sheets. 


Saks executives point to one suggestiot 


growing out of an evening’s discuss 


that they estimate will save a tidy sun 


in customer good-will 
red-tape and delay in following up spe 
orders. Each Saks department had 


-the elimination of 
al 


¢] 
il- 


lowed more or less its own fancy in plac- 


ing special orders for customers; ther 
were 13 forms being used. Now one sta 
} 


ard form has been adopted and a cl 
has been added to the staff to do not! 


' but follow up to see that customers re- 
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ploy: 
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e finds 
ideas 
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estion 
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ceive their special orders on the day 
oeomised or are telephoned ahead of time 
egarding delays. 

If the management had begun this 
“policing” service (to see that clerks do 
ot forget the customer as soon as she 
valks out of the store) , clerks might have 
-esented the idea. Since it was an em- 
vlovee’s suggestion, both executives and 
their workers are pleased 

Employees are reported enthusiastic 
about the plan, for it gives each one the 
feeling that he is an integral part of the 
store, instead of an impersonal cog. Saks 
realizes that it’s to their advantage that 
employees should feel that w ay, for when 
Mrs. Green walks into the store, she 
loesn’t make her purchase from the 
president, but buys from Maizie Brown 
at counter 2, aisle 6 and forms her opin- 
on of the store from the impression she 
gets of the clerk, the elevator boy, the 


7 


abn rand V agement +4 


So, | Told Him Frankly 


“.....-PLANNED, PRODUCTIVE HEATING 
& rr 
MLLE A 
ZS, 
onty MODINES’ ‘ 


porter, the way her package is wrapped, | 


ind the delivery man. 


College in a Factory 


Labor relations are studied 
in course for promoting em- 
ployee-management cooperation. 


\ “LABOR RELATIONS COLLEGE” with class- 
rooms in a factory, indorsed by labor 
leaders and industrial officials, and with 
more than 200 union and management 


executives enrolled as students, got under | 


way in the Oakland plant of The Par- 
affine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
last Thursday. Objective is to “promote 
employee-union and management coop- 
eration.” 

The course is an ambitious extension 
of the company’s training class for shop 
oficials which graduated 25 men with 
the degree of “B.L.R.,.” bachelor of labor 


elations, about a year ago (BW—Jan | 
1'39,p25) and attracted nationwide at- | 


tention in industry 


Student body of Paraffine’s new “col- | 


lege” includes union business agents, 
inion shop representatives of the facto- 
ry’s 1,500 employees, and the factory su- 


pervisors’ force. Faculty is composed of | 


labor leaders, university professors, in- 
lustrial executives and editors. Howard 
C. Wells, who is the Paraffine fac- 
tory personnel manager, is in charge of 


l4isses. 


One night session of two hours is held 
weekly and the course continues for 40 | 
weeks. Paraffine employees attending | 


lasses are guests of the company at 
linner, 


Finding a Common Ground 


Originator of the “college” idea is 
Henry W. von Morpurgo, 30-year-old di- 
rector of public and industrial relations 
for Paraffine. He was troubled by the 
lack of understanding shown by the com- 
pany’s older shop foremen of how unions 
function and what they are trying to ac- 





The UNIT HEATER with 
the Built-In Safety Fan Guard 


Standard Model 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 1740 RACINE STREET « RACINE, WISCONSIN 




















In the Para fine 


relations college - 


(‘om panies’ “labor 


union members 


complish, and by the arrogance of some 


of the younger union men toward man- 


agement’s problems. He wanted to es 


tablish a common ground on which both 


extremes could meet and learn the 


strength and limitations of unions and 


learn about management problems; 


management, about union aims. 


management. A training class for shop 


officials was conducted early last year 


and, later, courses were held for super 


intendents and foremen. The company 


considered these successful enough to 


warrant the present ambitious program 


CANT HAPPEN HERE 


IKE the safety valve on a boiler, the Youngstown 
Limit Stop on overhead cranes is equally important 


in protecting life and property. 


Because the Limit Stop always brings the hook- block 
to rest before reaching the danger point, overhoisting 
accidents do not happen to cranes thus equipped. 
Thousands of installations prove this. Moreover the 
Limit Stop, by removing the mental hazard of an acci- 
dent, results in notably better work by the operator. 


Inexpensive insurance against costly accidents...applied 
to both old and new cranes...alternating or direct 
current...an EC&M product made by EC&M. Ask for 


Bulletin 1038. 
ek sali 


WHEN CRANE IS 


EC&M equipren 


LIMIT STOP 














Apecify it when you crder ' 
MOTOR CONTROLS « BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS «MAGNETS 
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A Point Lost 


Tue DonNeLvy 
sas City, which has been battling 


GARMENT Co 


ization for a long time, lost a po 
week when the National Labor Ri 
Board ordered it to disestablish ar 
pendent union, which the board sa 
The NLRB 


ordered the company to cease gi) 


company-dominated. 


fect to wages and hours contract 
the company group. 

In 1938 the company obtained 
straining order preventing the I 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
from making allegations that D 
was “unfair” in its labor policies (/}\\ 
Nov13'37 p28; Jan8’38,p30). No 
1.L.G.W.U. may get a chance to s 
again and organize the Donnelly w 


Freedom of the Press 


A Superior Court supGce in ( 
threw the book at the American N 
paper Guild and its Chicago loc: 
week when it upheld a Chancery 
decision to fine the two 
$5,000 plus $4,176 in court costs, in 
nection with their continued use of 
bills to picket advertisers who 
Chicago Herald { me rican, 

When union 
strike in 1938, against the now def 
Herald & Examiner, they set out ti 
advertisers away from Hearst; they « 


organiz 


members first we 


picketed stores and accosted advertise: 
The paper obtained in 
tions A.N.G. and the Cl 
Guild prohibiting picketing, coercio: 
of advertisers. The G 
Hearst’s H: 
{merican) promptly started to pas 
handbills in the vicinity of advert 


customers 
against 


intimidation 
(still striking against 


stores. 

Last September, the Chicago unit 
fined $500 for violating the injunct 
and that case is now in the Illinois 
preme Court on appeal. Distribution 
handbills and last week 
court made a bigger levy on the strikers 
pockets. 


Add NLRB Powers 


LATEST PRONOUNCEMENT of the Sup 


& 


give 


continued 


at lo 
gine 
60h 


Court on the powers of the Nationa 
bor Relations Board is that the NI 
has the right to step in and tear uj 
dividual contracts between employers « 


endu 
depe 
life « 
Beca 


stan 


employees which contain clauses vi 
ing the Wagner Act. The 
sulted from the National 
challenge of the board's authority to 
clare contracts void without bringin 


decisiot 
Licorice ( 
are { 
employee-signers as parties to the and 
ceeding. The court 
that the rights obtained by the wor! 
under those contracts cannot be nulli! 


made it clear, new 


time 


even though the written contract is gine 


longer valid. den 
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a Ford V-8 Truck is built to 
give you more work, in less time, 
The Ford V-8 en- 


gine — your choice of 95, 85 or 


at lower cost. 


60 hp — combines economy with 
endurance and great power. Ford 
dependability means longer truck 
life and lower maintenance costs. 
Because each Ford unit is built to 
stand up in hard service, repairs 
are fewer. ... The Ford Engine 
and Parts Exchange Plan assures 
new-truck performance at all 
times, Factory-reconditioned en- 
gine and many factory-recondi- 
tioned parts can be installed 


quickly — at less cost than an 
ordinary overhaul. 

This year the Ford line is 
broader than ever before. There 
are six wheelbases and 42 differ- 
ent body and chassis types. What- 
ever you haul — stockings, stoves 
or steam-shovels —there is a 
Ford Truck or Commercial Car 
ready to handle your require- 
ments. (At a fair estimate, more 
than 95% of all hauling and de- 
livery jobs are made to order for 
a Ford V-8 Truck.) 

See these units at your Ford 
dealer's. Arrange with him for an 


~The 


shee 
PPTL) Ml 





“on-the-job” test, using your own 
driver and loads over your own 


routes. Find out for yourself why 


Ford V-8 Trucks keep t Sor) 
hauling costs down. 

Ford Motor Company, builders of Ford V-8, 
Mereury Care, Ford Trucks, Commercial 
Care, Station Wagons and Transit Busce 


FORD V8 
TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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Velvet from Static 


Electrical process used in 
coating sandpaper now adapted to 
making fine dress goods. 


FourTEEN YEARS AGo, E, C. Schacht in- 
vented and made his first experimental 
run of sandpaper “coated by artificial 
lightning” at the Behr Manning Corp. 
plant (division of Norton Co.) at Water- 
vliet, N. Y. It is hard to suppose that he 
and his associates had more than a glim- 
mer of an idea that the same electro- 
static method would be used today to 
make velvet. Yet out of the experiment 
grew an impressive United States and 
foreign patent structure which biankets 
applications both to abrasives and to 
textiles. 

Briefly, the same old radio devil, “sta- 
tic,” which in another form makes hair 
stand on end, has been harnessed for ap- 
parently antithetic industrial purposes— 
adding abrasion to abrasives and silky 
softness to velvet. Since 1932, when 
large scale exploitation of the electro- 
coating process began, Behr Manning and 
its licensees in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, France, and Germany have 
made many millions of dollars worth of 
abrasive paper and cloth coated under 
one orsanother of the patents. 


Profit from an Old Principle 


The underlying principle is the same 
one that is demonstrated whenever a 
high-school physics instructor rubs a dry 
wooden rod or a piece of hard rubber 
vigorously with a piece of woolen cloth, 
or an amber rod with a piece of silk, thus 
causing bits of tissue paper to stand up 
straight before jumping in straight lines 
to the rod and sticking there as straight 
as soldiers. That’s what is being done 
with crushed flint and garnet to make 
sandpaper and with cotton, rayon, or 
wool fibers cut to uniform lengths to 
make velvet of various types. Sole differ- 
ence is the power of electrical charges 


used, which may run from 40,000 to 
100,000 volts at low amperages. 

Static electricity not only has the 
power to polarize the bits of rock or fiber, 
forcing them to be attractive to a surface 
of opposite polarity, but to make the bits 
electrically repulsive to one another so 
that they “orient” themselves into even 
spacings. When paper or textile is first 
coated with a suitable adhesive, the end 
of each little rock or fiber is virtually 
shot into its surface to stay. Strangely 
enough, the research to find suitable ad- 
hesives, which are mainly based on syn- 
thetic resins, has taken more time and 
toil than the harnessing of artificial light- 
ning. The electrostatic equipment has 
long since been standardized. A belt con- 
veyor carries rock or fiber into the elec- 
trostatic field. Moving over the belt is a 
ribbon of adhesively coated paper or 
cloth. The particles jump up, and the 
job is done—all except a cure in high 
heat to “set” the adhesive. 

Beginning in January of this year, 
Arnold Print Works of North Adams, 
Mass., which has been cooperating with 
fifteen Behr Manning men in textile re- 
search, has been marketing the Fibre- 
down line of fine women’s dress goods on 
which polka dots and dot patterns of 
various fibers cut to precise lengths have 
been applied electrostatically. Laundry 
and dry cleaning tests indicate that the 
dots cling to the fabric with all the in- 
tensity of embroidery. Already, millions 
of yards have been sold. Soon there will 
be fabrics for curtains and draperies. 

Meanwhile, Behr Manning has devel- 
oped the Norzon line of electrostatic vel- 
vets, with 300,000 longer cut fibers to the 
square inch held by vulcanized latex rub- 
ber. These materials are undergoing ex- 
haustive tests at the hands of two of the 
largest automotive manufacturers for use 
as linings in the tops and sides of 1941 
closed cars, possibly as upholstery mate- 
rials on cushions. Next step may well be 
the electrostatic application of 3-in. wool 
fibers to make rich deep pile carpets. 





a ae : Bigcimen 
Raised cotton dots on these textiles are “electrically applied by artificial 
lightning”—a process like that used in making modern sand paper. 
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Conquering Clinkers 








> 

ca 

Experiments in burning |o,. ; 
grade coal may spell comebad i 
for Rocky Mountain mines. : 
‘4 

Back tn 1928, a 24-in pipe line i 
3 





up from the Texas Panhandle to De: 
bringing cheap natural gas and a |oad 
grief to the Rocky Mountain coal! 
try. Plentiful fuel oil added sti 
grief. Production of Colorado coa 
from 9,900,000 tons mined in 1929 
5,700,000 tons in 1938, though it 

be added that the latter figure 
sented a depression year for coal 
generally. In Denver, this year, it 

that only one new house in 50 is equip 
to burn coal. 

In 1938, the U.S. Bureau of Mi: 
tablished a new coal experiment stat 
at Colorado School of Mines to co 
erate with its state-owned laborat 
both serving an area consisting of ( 
orado, Wyoming, Montana, North D, 
kota, and Texas. Although the first { 
states have more than half the coa 
serves of the nation, the grades ru 
a limited supply of anthracite 
through more ample supplies of bitu 
nous to vast quantities of subbitumir 
or lignite. The latter has long 
headaches to heating engineers 1» 
sought to burn it in standard “easter 
furnaces” without undue slag and fi; 


























A Break for Householders 


Now the president of Colorado > 
of Mines, Dr. M. E. Coolbaugh, reports 
that real strides are being made 
signing and testing special equipment t 
burn lignite with economy and satisfa 
tion. Already it has been determin 
that larger fireboxes will help to do t 
trick if used in combination with specia 
devices for trapping fly ash. A spe 
central heater built to service a 31-u 
block of detached dwellings on the scho 
campus is showing satisfactory res 
Formerly heated individually by ga 
with monthly bills to each household 
running as high as $34 per mont! 
houses are comfortable and the hous 
holders serene with monthly coal bills 
about $3 each. 

The Bureau of Mines station is making 
carbonization tests on the various | 
of western coals and conducting resear 




















into ways and means of storing t 
which “slack” considerably upon exp 
sure to the air. It is also encouraging ' 
mines to adopt more modern machi! 
mining methods. Rocky Mountain Fu 
Co., second largest Colorado fuel pr 
ducer, has hired William T. Tayk 
Coal Management Co., Cleveland, to 
its coals out on a modern basis. Alread 
he has completely modernized Colum bu 
mine, the company’s largest, and is 
readying Industrial mine for mass p 
duction. The company has coal reserves 
for 1,200 years of mining 
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INSURANCE! 


is not completed according to specifications 
P £ P 


You would not, ordinarily, think of an auto- 
mobile as being especially like a bridge 
being built. Yet they ave similar, and Insur- 
ance brings out how and why. 

Your local insurance agent will tell you 
that both involve risk of loss for their 
owners. If the automobile has an accident 
causing injury or property damage, the owner 
proved negligent will, unless properly 
insured, lose. 

In the same way, the town or city for 


whom a bridge is built may lose if the job 


That is why contract bonds are so essential; 
they protect against loss through failure of 


the contractor to properly perform. 


Automobile liability insurance policies 
and contract bonds are two of the many 
forms of insurance provided by local agents 
of AMERICAN SURETY and its affiliate, 
New YORK CASUALTY COMPANY. Let these 
representatives show you beforehand the 
answer to losses that may otherwise be 


unavoidable. 


PREVENT—DO NOT LAMENT LOSS! 
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BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 





os 


A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll. 
Also avallable unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every - 
where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 


[VICTORIA PAPER MILLS CO., FULTON, N.Y) 





WHERE LL WE STAY IW ST. LOWIS ?| 


Hotel ‘kennox 


DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
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Science Seeks Oil in Vineyards 


California researchers believe they have key to 
commercial exploitation of grape seed. Progress alread 


reported in applying solvent method to rice bran. 


A vor of California vintners may be sur- 
prised some day next week to find in 
their morning mail a plea for supplies of 
wine grape seeds to be used as a source of 
| vegetable oil. A group of Berkeley private 
researchers who have been groping for a 
commercially feasible method of produc- 
ing oil from the seeds by the solvent 
method believe they've found the answer 
and they want substantial quantities of 
grape seeds in order that they may prove 














life of the product. 
screws, stove bolts, metal screws, metal rivets, die cast and 
plastic studs. Many special shapes and sizes also developed 
for mass production products. Write for samples, today, 
stating sizes desired and nature of application. 


2047 FULTON ROAD 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, Inc. « CLEY ELAND, ONO 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 


Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd. London 


Replace Threaded Nuts and Lock Washers 
CUT AVERAGE NET ASSEMBLY COSTS 50% 
SPEED NUTS are manufactured from high carbon spring steel 
and heat treated to provide positive holding power for the 
Made for most standard sizes of machine 


IN CANADA: 
IN ENGLAND: 





it to skeptical but hopeful wine 
ducers. 

Vintners’ hopes will rise when 
learn that 
Francisco, one of the major Coast 


Paraffine Companies, = 


manufacturers, has been quietly px 

ing new paint formulae in anticip 
of the day when sufficient supplir 
grapeseed oil become available. Para 
officials w:ll soon announce that 

formula adjustments are completed 
they are now prepared to use 40,00) 
of grapeseed oil monthly when the) 
it. Meanwhile West 


companies, anxious to compete in 


Coast petri 


fast growing market, are working | 
laboratory technicians overtime to 
velop a process for refining drying 
from petroleum bases. 


Vintners Have Eye On Process 


Up to now the 
stream-polluting pomace 


ground-poisor 
(residue 
wine grape fermentation) has bee: 
exasperating waste-disposal proble: 
vintners. With envy they've eved 
confréres in France, Italy, and Ger 
who have developed highly-efficient 
vent methods for extracting 98% 
oil content of grapeseed for use in 
manufacture of paint. 

At the present time, grapeseed « 
extracted in this country only 
raisin seeds and only by the caref 
guarded hydraulic crushing process 
the Calif. Products Co., 
Fresno. 


Grape 


It’s no wonder the vintners ar 
terested. They had 800,000 tons of w 
grapes (320,000 tons of pomace conta 
ing 80,000 tons of oil-bearing seed) 
used from last year’s crop, a situat 
comparable to that in the cotton 
dustry before the extraction of cotto 
seed oil. 


Hit by Far Eastern Warfare 


Paint manufacturers would be among 


the largest consumers of grapeseed 
especially as they were hard hit by 


creases of 25% in price of linseed, 60 


for perilla and 80% for tung oil last year 


resulting from restrictions of the Si: 
Japanese war on shipments of tung, p 
illa, soybean and other paint oils fr 
the Orient. Oiticica oil, the tung oil s 
stitute from Brazil, advanced about 37 
in price. 

Tests are stated to have shown tha 


grapeseed is one of the most satisfactory 
of domestic drying oils with the necessary 


hardness, color and texture, and an iodi! 
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content of 1385 (140 parts of iodine to 
1,000 parts of oil are needed for a full- 
drving oil). 

The grapeseed oil developments are 
only the latest phase of an ambitious ef- 
fort by West Coast agriculture to grab a 
share of the fast-growing fats and oil 
market by recovering values from farm 
waste 

With heavy production in several crops 
of high oil content, Coast business re- 
gards two facts as significant: (1) the 
nation’s vegetable oil consumption is in- 
creasing; (2) importations are decreas- 

Total consumption in the United 
States reached a high of 8,425,000,000 
lb. last year, 325,000,000 Ib. more than 
in 1938. Meanwhile, production de- 
creases in Asia and an acute shortage in 
Europe caused 1939 imports to fall off 
3% and exports to increase 61%. 


Solvent Process Helps Growers 


Californians are making considerable | 


progress in extraction of vegetable oil 
from rice by the solvent method. (About 
90% of Europe’s total oil extraction is 
by solvents and 90% of America’s re- 
covery is by the less-efficient pressure 
process.) 

Although the United States imports 
10,000 tons of rice oil annually from 
Japan, largely for manufacture of soap, 
several times that amount is left in the 
rice bean and polishings at American 


mills. California mills 500,000,000 pounds | 


of rice yearly of which 7% to 8% is oil- 
bearing bran and from 2% to 3% polish 
ings, with an oil content of from 9% to 
20%. Under present expensive pressure 
extraction methods, which leave an oil 
content of from 5% to 6%, very little of 
the waste can be economically processed. 
That’s why development of the solvent 
process is important to rice growers. 

Incidentally, a ton of untreated rice 
bran selling at around $20 for poultry 
feed contains approximately $20 worth of 
oil. Strangely enough, if this $20 worth 
of oil is extracted, the residue is worth 
approximately $22 a ton as feed, because 
the treated mash is of higher protein con- 
tent and not so likely to turn rancid in 
storage. 


Fruit Waste Next on Agenda 


Next California farm chemurgic re- 
search job to be tackled centers on re- 
covery from fruit waste. Golden State 
canneries process more than 50% of the 
nation’s output of 10,000,000 tons of 
fruit of which from 20% to 50% is 
trmmed and wasted. Chief assignments 
of the western regional laboratory of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, now 
under construction near San Francisco 
to be opened next fall) will be along 
this line. The laboratory is one of the 
four set up under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. Others are under 
construction in Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, and Peoria. 





fhis advertiscesent 


Thousands of organizations are now using 
the Vari-Typer. Thirty-five departments of 
the Federal Government use Vari-Typers for 
statistical and informative releases ... with 
thousands of dollars saving. Many Financial 
Houses are using Vari-Typer. Educational 
Institutions use it for text composition. 
Insurance and Transportation Companies, as 
well as Public Utilities use it to prepare 
rate schedules. Publishers, Retail Stores 
and Manufacturing concerns use Vari-Typer 
to save money,composing type for millions 


The office compos machine with 
Changeable Faces and tes 
like a typewriter BUT ... 
Vari-Typer has and 
removable type 

letters and charac pla 
More than 300 attractive type 
feces available. Spaces | 

lines and letters also le. 


Production ° 


; JuPROVE APPEA 
any o - an4 bu) 
v , 811 of 
“rl-Type 


coagosed on Vari-! 


of dollars worth of required printing. The 
Celluloid Corporation of America has saved 
thousands of dollars on the composition and 
production of inter-company forms and sales 
manuals. The Oregon Mutual Life Insurar 
Company saved 33-1/3% on their rate bx 

The City of Schenectady save 50 on forms 
and reports. The Sinclair Refining Company 


ks 


seys: “Vari-Typer is an important unit ir 
our office, saving time, composition and 
cost.* Investigate the savings possible 


in YOUR BUSINESS. Absolutely no obligation 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York, WY. 


Please sead, without obligation now or later, your sew portfolio “How You Cas Profit 
by Using the Vari-Typer,* iaclediag specimens that demonstrate its advantages. 


NAME 


POSITION 




















a 
One man’s 
headache... 


LAN 


@ Your production line 

moves only as fast as its 

slowest operator. Faulty 

goggle lenses on just one 

man throws out carefully planned 
production schedules and costs 
you money. 

Protect your investment in your men 


Style W'V20 is one of more 
than 300 different types of 
Willeon Goggles designed 
for every conceivable in- 


and in your plant by 
insisting on WILLSON In- 
dustrial Goggles with fiat, 
Super-Tough lenses uni- 
formly toughened for protection 
«++ accurately ground for undis- 
torted vision. 
WILLSON Safety Service can be 
applied to your plant—without 
charge or obligation. Write for com- 
plete information. 
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NEW CONTAINER CUTS 
COST OF SHIPPING 
AND HANDLING 

s 











SAFE—ECONOMICAL ALL-BOUND BOXES 





















William Garity, Walt Disney’s chief 
engineer, shows the chief the operat- 
ing control panel for air-conditioning 
equipment in the animation building 
of the new Disney studios. 


No Dust for Disney 


New studio city features 


| elaborate air-conditioning job to 


Are you depriving 
YOUR Products of 
these advantages? 


Saving storage room, adding advertising 
value, reducing weight, lowering handling 
and shipping costs—are but a few of the 
benefits obtained by manufacturers of nails, 
screws, washers and other metal products 
when old type containers are replaced by 
the modern All-Bound Box. The one-piece 
All-Bound Box benefits both shippers and re- | 
ceivers. It is easily, quickly assembled—no 
nails or tape necessary—and it has high 
customer re-use value. 


Your products and your sales force are 
being penalized unnecessarily unless your 
shipping container provides maximum pro- 
tection at the lowest possible cost. 


Numerous manufacturers of electrical, steel, 
chemical and ceramic products have ef- 


fected maximum shipping economy by using 
one or more types of General Box contain- 
ers. A General Box engineer may be able 
to make suggestions which will add ma. 
terially to your profits. 
pon today. 


Just mail the cou- 












GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General 3 
502 North Dearborn St., Chicago, til. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kenses City, Lowisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygen, East St. Louis, 
Winchendon, Continental Division: Houston, Dalles 


' 















( ) Have e General Box engineer call, 





( ) Mail complete Generel Box fects, 

Name 

Address 

City State | 





cut peculiar production hazards. 


Watt Disney's 1,200 employees will 
move into their new, 19-unit, $3,000,000 
“studio city” in the San Fernando Valley 
near Hollywood early next month, ac- 
companied by the usual publicity fanfare. 
Newspapers and fan magazines prob- 
ably won’t say much about one angle of 
particular interest to business, the com- 
plete air-conditioning job developed by 
engineers to cut down dust, dirt, noise, 
stray draughts, and other hazards to the 
peculiar type of movie production turned 
out by the creator of “Snow White” and 
“Pinocchio.” The press agents will con- 
tent themselves with the claim that Dis- 
ney has built “the first completely air- 
conditioned studio city in the world.” 
Disney photographs a sequence of 
scenes drawn and colored on celluloid 
(24 for one second of action on the 
screen) and a single particle of dust on 
a painting produces light effects and 
halations which spoil the picture. Only 
entrance to the new camera building is 
through a “de-dusting” chamber where 


| employees and visitors are frisked for 


dust. High velocity air jets from the air- 
conditioning system blow loose particles 
from the clothing and draw them down 
through a grating to the floor. Incident- 
ally, on its way outdoors, the same air is 
routed to cool the motor-generator sets 
which supply electricity to the cameras. 

Camera rooms will be cleaned and pol- 
ished to the nth degree. Floors will be 
waxed and employees wear lintless cloth- 
ing. In recent tests by General Electric 
Co. engineers, who designed and _ in- 
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stalled the 
white, fine-mesh cloth mats plac 
five hours in front of the grilles t! 
which fresh air reaches the camera 1 
showed no sign of lint nor dirt. 
Camera room 
produced in the cutting building a 
the storage vaults where the ce! 
paintings are kept at even temper: 
and humidities so as not to distur 
all-important registry of one cell 
another, and to protect paint fror 
terioration. 


air-conditioning — s) 


air-conditioning 





A “Shushing” System Too 


One tough job for the engineers was | 
design and install the air-conditi 
system in the recording building so | 
operating and outside noises were k: 

a minimum. This was especially difi 
because part of the equipment is in the 
acoustic shell which backs the orchestra 
stage to provide maximum intensit 
sound. 

Top of the shell was made air tight and 
filled with conditioned air which is b 
under very slight throug 
series of slots behind each convoluti 
the shell. Special blowers, low air ve 
ties, and acoustically treated ducts 


pressure 


sound traps were used to shush as n 

of the noise as possible. Incidentally 
studios are next door to the Union Air 
Terminal where airplane motors 
continuously. 

Although air-conditioning 
won't get excited about it, laymen 
be interested to know that the syste: 
which controls air movement, tem 
ture, cleanliness, and sound in all 
buildings is checked by means of ind 
ing lights on a single control panel. 1 
peratures and humidities at var 


engi 


1 


points in the buildings are checked « 

similar board. This isn’t new, but it’s a 
jumbo-sized example of a conventiona 
centralized air-conditioning installation 

















The big orchestra stage in the all- 
air-conditioned Disney studios re- 
ceives air from slots behind the con- 
volutions of the walls and ceiling, 
exhausts it evenly through grilles !o- 
cated in each platform riser. 
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NEW 


PRODUCTS 





Sheet Metal Gauger 

Desicnep both as a faster, more accurate 
means of measuring the thickness of 
metal sheets and of checking their uni- 
formity and suitability for metal-forming 
operations, the new Guyer Gauger shows 


its readings on a large dial. A 23-in. 





“throat” $5-in. sheets to be 
checked right to the Streeter- 
Amet Co., 4101 Ave., Chi- 
cago, makes the instrument with electric 


tung- 


permits 
center 
Ravenswood 
and close the 


motor drive to open 


sten carbide “anvils.” 


Short Wave Auto Radio 


Ow1ne to legal restrictions on private 


automobile radios for receiving police 


calls, there has been difficulty in develop- 
ing one which would get foreign short- 
wave programs without picking up the 


Now, 


Television Corp., 


forbidden wave lengths however, 
Phileo Radio & Phila- 
delphia, is bringing out the “first short 


Phileo Model AR-9, a 


compact superheterodyne set which locks 


wave auto radio,” 
out police calls. 


Machine Tool Transmissions 


MacHINE TOOLS which now secure their 
speed changes through shifting belts on 
step-cone pulleys can be easily converted 
to shifting by an auto-type lever with 
new Western Four-Speed Transmissions. 
Western Mfg. Co., 3428 Scotten St., De- 
troit, produces them in three different 


power ratings. 


Emergency Brake Alarm 


It’s A CAREFUL MOTORIST 
fails to release the emergency brake all 
the way. Brakes, brake drums, and en- 
all suffered until Ellery Co., 
721 E. Exchange St., Akron, O., brought 
out the new Eclipse Emergency Brake- 
Alarm to give an audible signal on prac- 
tically any car, bus, truck, or tractor. 


who never 


gines have 


Coperoyd 


Testep for three years as an anti-fouling 
paint on boat bottoms, Coperoyd, which 
contains 8 lb. of metallic copper per gal 
lon, has in inhibiting 

on steel and discouraging marine 
borers from attacking wood. Metal Coat- 


shown efficiency 


236 W. 44th St., New 


now compounds it also for inhibiting 


York, 
rust 
steel 
tough 


ings Corp., 
on interior and exterior structural 


and for other land uses where a 


copper coating may be indicated 


Vibration Isolator 


CoMBINING a coil spring, a rubber load 
pad, and an adjustable rubber snubber, 
the new J-M Controlled Spring Isolator 
is designed to minimize 
tion and reduce 


machine vibra- 


A metal jacket 


noise. 


protects rubber parts from oil and air. 
Johns-Manville 22 E. 40th S 

New York, unit in 
capacities for supporting motors, gener 


Corp., 
produces the two 


ators, pumps, ventilating fans, what 


have-you 


Canless Waste Receptacle 
A TOUCH OF THE FOOT on the pedal of the 
leak 


almost any 


new In-the-Bag Sanitainer opens a 
resistant paper bag to receive 


kind of waste 
N. Dort Highway, Flint, 
in several colors for home, 


Mich., makes it 
office, 


shop 
and laboratory 


Oxygen Inhalator 


BUILT LIKE 
Inhalator can be 


A SUITCASE, 
carried readily 


the B-K Oxygen 
to any 
accident scene or sickroom 
by Bishinger-Koehler Mfg. Co., 7838 
Kelly St., Pittsburgh, the equipment in 
inhalator mechanism, 
control, hose, a 


cludes indicator, 
automatic 9.9-cu.ft. 
bottle of oxygen, and a transparent face 
piece which permits the operator to see 








Edwards Mfg. Corp., 2330 | 
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tional equipment 
example of many leading Americen 
manufacturers and use Hunter Assem 


bly Service. 


Hunter can produce your mechanical 
or electrical devices, involving from a 
few parts to many hundreds—with 
line production methods and at low 
unit cost. Our facilities are complete 
modern—and devoted entirely to this 
work. We have no product of our 


own. 


lf you're oversold—or wish to pro 
duce a new part or product beyond 
your present scope, you'll find this 
unique service the economical answer 
in confidence; let's 


Your inquiry is 


talk it over. 


HUNTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


LANSDALE, PA. 
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Refrigerated ed Storages 


Because all kinds of fruits and vege 
tables bring better prices when quickly 


cooled and kept at proper temperatures 








until the market is favorable. And be- 
cause the total cost of holding a bushel 
of fruit in a Frick Farm Storage for an 


entire season runs as low as 10 cents! 


Everybody gains from such economical 
storage facilities. Let us quote on the 
needed for the 
The facts and figures 


refrigeration products 
you raise or use. 


will interest you: write 
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the patient's face and regulate trea 
accordingly 


66 2 9? 
How many “mental sit-downers” |, jcrsiung Trailer 
have you 171 your organization ? Boats carriep swiftly from pla 


place in the new BoaTrailer, ma 
C. R. Jahn Co., 1845 W. 37th PI 
“In every factory and store, among ofhce cago, are easy to load and to la 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have . 
been going on tor a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands to 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 





‘That is one reason why this book,” he goes on 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other mento do their work right. It should visual- 
ize for him what causes mental sit-downs and what 
to do about them.” 





the underslung design 


Getting Things lds ts hos oo eae 


suspended from welded steel supp 


Done Pipe Filter 
DesicNep to keep tobacco dry, to pri 
* . m _ 
In Business vent soggy “heels,” and to sift out s) 
particles, the new Jiffy Stainless St 
. . : Pipe Filter fits into the bottom of t 
By Everetr B. WILSON A practical set of sugges ay a reg eg ie ate am 
tions to executives giving : 7 ' Brine ' 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get- of Patent Products, Inc., 9382 W. | 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their ham St.. Milwaukee, consists essent 
jobs as management thinks of a flat coil of wire and a tiny lift 


$2.50 they should be done. 





handle which hooks on inconspicuous!) 


Porce-Tite 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods CLASSED as a “chemical ceramic” its 
of getting yo ideas used efficiently. z licie d ‘ i :- y 

of getting your ideas used iently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc maker, Bedard & Morency Mill Co., 101 


by 





tions carried out as they were designed to be x . 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual N Lombard \ve., Oak L ark, Hll., Pore 
Just Published on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- lite is a new white, “waterproof and 


: tive and intelligent cooperation. fireproof paint” for giving a_porcelair 
Revised, Up-to-Date like finish to masonry, asbestos siding 


pine cates Gives yo many building board. Since it expands in s 
uichinson s practical ideas on: ting, it may even be used to fill cracks 


é d i | or } 4 ] Ss ”) ‘rete 
STANDARD HANDBOOK —What are the real reasons why subordi- ee a 
FOR SECRETARIES nates disregard instructions? Candle Follower 


—What can be done to get instructions car- 

616 pages, 6 x 9 ried out efficiently ? INVENTED for devotional purposes, 
New low price, $2.95 —What are the disadvantages of driving? new Lux Pyrex Glass Followers may |x 
C \N you depend on your secre a a subordinates’ at- | ysed to prevent dripping, smoking, an 

tary to handle any assignment titudes: . . 
oi t > | accidental blowing out of candles o1 
dic ony. quict’y. s rests ? —-How can you really check performance? 7 5 
dr tak alten Gaelic a —How can you criticize subordinates ef- 
Here is a new book that fectively P 
hetter results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
secretary Placed in your secre dinctes? 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable ordinates: , iat 
n assuring the correctness of corre —How can you dispose of alibis? 
wondence, in eliminating error, in —What is the technique of developing en- 
moting good relations, in provid thusioem ? 
ing a wealth and variety of infor Sms E 
nation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
nany details of work with more jealousy ? 
satistaction to you 


concrete floors, plaster board, and fiber 














Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me the woks checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days I 
will pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid (We pay postage 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
|} Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 





secular banquet tables and in homes. Lux 

Candle Co., Ipswich, S. D., is headquar 

ters for the followers and the spe ial 
' candles which go with them. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON 


LIFE INSURANCE—AND TNEC 


The Temporary National Economic Committee has built a mountain of 
records on the life insurance inquiry which has been so potent a headline- 
maker for its long investigation of business in behalf of the government. 
What the mountain will bring forth awaits the submission to Congress 
of TNEC’s report and recommendations on its findings. Legislation for 
federal regulation of life insurance is a possibility. Evidence that life 
insurance has failed to prove its soundness in the test of the last troubled 
decade isn’t. 

Meanwhile, the Editors of Business Week have looked at the TNEC 
record in behalf of business, have searched the longer record of life insur- 
ance company operations in the United States, and have gone behind the 
records to the questions that business men raise about insurance and to the 
problems that insurance men discuss among themselves. Where half-truths 
were introduced in TNEC hearings, they have sought whole truths. 
Where investigators have hewed to a fixed line of questioning, they have 
dug for answers throwing light on the entire complex relationship of life 
insurance to business in general and to the business executive as policy- 
holder, investor, issuer of securities, debtor, and citizen. Subject of this 
inquiry, too, is “bigness”—-the bigness of the whole insurance job. 


This is one of a series of special reports on current Standing significance. Covered under the general fy 
business opportunities, problems and trends of out right on the March 16, 1940, issue of Business Week 
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Life Insurance—and T'INEC 


Tue Temporary NATIONAL Economic Committee has 
just closed another one of those recurring life insurance 
chapters in its long record of investigation. The insurance 
companies have once more settled back to prepare for the 
next one—if there is to be another. They have become 
used to this sort of thing in the last year. 

Thirty-five years ago a brilliant young lawyer by the 
name of Charles Evans Hughes, as counsel for a New 
York legislative committee, conducted a searching investi- 
gation of life insurance policies and practices. Those hear- 
ings, which have gone down in history as the Armstrong 
investigation, brought changes not only in the state of New 
York but in the insurance business throughout the nation. 

In the intervening years, the life insurance companies 
have gone about their business in the conviction that they 
were doing a good job—providing a public service and 
providing it at a price which was thoroughly economical. 
Hence there was no little surprise and misgiving when 
they learned in 1938 that they were to be investigated once 
more, this time by the federal government. 

Their misgivings were not so much that they would be 
convicted of any real sins of commission or omission. It 
was strictly a matter of having been pretty much out of 
the public eye, and the prospect of publicity was distaste- 
ful. Moreover, there was the fear that many things would 
be read into the record which would be no better than 
half-truths and which would create, in the minds of the 
untutored, full-fledged misimpressions. 


Regret Newspaper Inferences 


Fears entertained by life insurance executives have not 
been dispelled by the hearings which opened before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee just over a year 
ago and have been continued at intervals ever since. Front- 
page headlines have been made out of material which Sen. 
©’ Mahoney, chairman of TNEC, has stated was given 
an importance far beyond its due. Newspaper men were 
allowed, if not encouraged, to draw inferences from statis- 
tics—inferences which the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in presenting the evidence to TNEC, has been 
careful not to try to substantiate by introducing them into 
the record. And many things which have been put into 
the record—with little or no opportunity for refutation 
on the part of the insurance business—are conducive to 
conclusions which the life companies believe are unsound. 

Sen. O'Mahoney has promised the insurance companies 
that they will get an opportunity to present their side of 
the case if they so desire. However, many points of view 
among the companies themselves have to be reconciled 
before the opportunity may be taken advantage of, and 
the date for rebuttal has not as vet been set. 


Quite irrespective of what information the comp 
may hereafter introduce, there isn’t much question ; 
what the TNEC investigation of life insurance will 
duce. It is to be assumed that Sen. O’ Mahoney’s frequen: 
iterated and reiterated statements may be taken as exp 
ing his intention. He says the committee is purely a ! 
finding body, that the testimony it takes is not designed to 
condemn the operations of any industry nor to be 
strued as reflecting the beliefs of the committee. He - 
that no member of the committee nor of the SEC 
advocated federal regulation for life insurance. He de: 
above all else that there is a deep-dyed plot among 
members of TNEC-SEC to give the federal governn 
control over the companies’ $29,000,000,000 of assets 


Report on “Concentration” 


Nevertheless there will be a report written over 
next few months by the SEC’s staff of legal and techn 
experts on life insurance. It will go to Congress, poss 
with alterations dictated by the TNEC members, 
report of findings by the ITTNEC as to the vast ramit 
tions, the financial power, and the potential abuses inhe: 
ent in the concentrated wealth of the life insura: 
companies. 

This report probably will not carry the label of a p 
posal for federal legislation. Yet it will provide hand 
material for any congressman who might hanker for suc! 
legislation—and it’s not improbable that some of those 
who have a finger in drafting the report will guide 
conclusions with just such a possibility in mind. 

Main points of attack, if indeed there is to be an attack, 
are clear. They’re all in the record. Many of the criti 
cisms will be predicated on the contention that there is a 
striking absence of self-discipline in the life insurance bus 
ness. Care will be taken not to antagonize state insurance 
commissioners by saying that they have been lax, but there 
is the precedent of the Public Utility Act of 1935 to show 
for the argument that the states, conscientious as they ma 
be in regulation, can’t control the financial giants t! 
cross state lines and wield enormous financial power. 


Suspicion of Size 


Permeating the report will be the suspicion that the ve 
size of the big companies is dangerous; that one single |i! 
insurance company controls five billion dollars of assets: 
that the five largest companies in the New York metro 
politan area control more than 54% of all life insurar 
assets; that the 16 largest companies control more than 
80% of all life insurance assets; that life insurance co: 
panies take in upwards of 5% of the national income 
a very large slice of all savings—and invest this huge fur 
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WHERE IT CAME FROM 


CC] PREMIUM INCOME. 
E35 INVESTMENT INCOME. 
ALL OTHER INCOME. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS.... 
KOXQAAY Benefits Under Policies . 


Death Benefits 
Other Benefits 


CCU) =~ Dividends to Policyholders 
7,7 Surrender Values Paid 
| ERRATA | EXPENSES 
Investment Expense 
Commissions and Agency Expense. 
Other Operating Expense. . 
All Other Disbursements . 





Deve - Securities ond Exchange Commission 





$42,679,883,000 IN TEN YEARS 


Income and Expenditures of 26 Life Insurance Companies, 1929-1938 


TOTAL INCOME ~—$42,679,883,000 


TOTAL OUTGO — $42,679,883,000 


WHERE IT WENT 


. $31,326,223,000 
$ 8,473,264,000 
$ 2,880,396,000 


$23,221,724,000 
$11,260,082,000 


$7.784,283,000 
$3,475,799,000 


$ 4,576,819,000 
$ 7,384,823,000 
Pore eee ll 
$ 1,162,302,000 
$ 3,552,851,000 
$ 2,146,162,000 
..$ 2,011,862,000 





. $32,094,901 ,000 
$10,584,982,000 
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ina much more limited fashion than it might be invested 
by individuals. 

Such reasoning provides the philosophical back-drop for 
more specific criticisms. One set of charges hinges around 
self-perpetuating managements. It is a fact that policy- 
holders in New York companies (and many of the big ones 
are New Yorkers) have no more than a theoretical voice 
in choice of officers and directors. There is a certain 
amount of interlocking between the directorates of life 
insurance companies and other lines of business, and this 
has been stressed as at least a potential basis for conflict 
of interest (not to mention a few cases of real or apparent 
back-scratching). There will be illustrations of some cor- 
porate pyramiding in certain stock companies, of a few 
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loans by subsidiaries to officers, of certain collateral loans 
by companies to their own officers, and of a group of loans 
by companies to officers of other companies which looked to 
be somewhat reciprocal in character. Such evidence will be 
used to bolster the indictment of all-powerful management. 
Accounting practices and certain other matters will be 
cited as arousing the suspicion that policyholders aren't 
getting a full, clear view of their companies’ affairs and 
that they may be paying too much for insurance. As to 
accounting, many of the present forms originated in the 
insurance reform around the year 1875. Improvements 
came in 1905, and little change has been made since. 
The suggestion that those who buy life insurance are 
being overcharged will be based in part on the fact that 
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Lapse and Surrender—A Problem 
in Selling 


One OF THE SHARPEST criticisms of life insurance 
methods concerns sales policy—overselling the assured 
or selling him policies which he later decides don’t suit 
his purposes, with the result that he lapses or sur- 
renders. Statistics prove a somewhat unsatisfactory 
means of bolstering an argument which includes so 
many intangibles, yet they carry a certain weight. 
That policies lapsed or surrendered (that is, fail to 
serve the purpose for which they were bought) exceed 
in volume those which survive to fulfill the desires of 
the assured (such as death benefit, endowment, or 
retirement income) has long been fairly well known. 
The fact that lapses and surrenders have been large 
when compared to annual new business over a long 
period of years is perhaps less understood. 

Pertinent statistics on this phase of insurance are 
presented in the following tabulation covering ordinary 
life and industrial life insurance policies (figures in 
millions of dollars, 000,000 omitted) : 


Total Life Lapses and Benefits 

Insurance New Surrenders by 

In Force Insurance Less Death and 
Year Dec.3t Written Revivals Maturity 
1927 $87,022 $15,869 $6,576 $691 
1928 sconce See 16,763 6,808 799 
1929 , 103,146 17,695 7,505 889 
1930 107,984 17,464 9,391 947 
Pee scavancn’ See 16,168 10,811 1,011 
1932 103,154 13,704 13,244 1,000 
1933 97,985 12,966 11,294 967 
1934 ed 98,542 13,198 9,082 968 
1935 100,730 12,836 7,638 975 
1936 104,667 12,927 6,248 1,021 
1937 109,769 12,935 5,985 1,031 

Data: Compile i by SEC from Spectator Year Books. 











the mortality table in most common use for computing 
probable death payments dates clear back to 1868, and that 
mortality trends have improved importantly since that 
time. 

So on through problems such as those which arise over 
the proper method of carrying real estate on the books, 
proper accounting for interest earned but not collected, 
compliance with state laws which provide that real estate 
acquired through foreclosure should be sold within five 
years, and the weaknesses in local regulation which con- 
tributed to failure of several small companies over the 
space of the last 10 years. 

On many of the points enumerated, it would be pos- 
sible for Congress to legislate. Methods could be pre- 
scribed for holding elections in which the policyholder 
would have greater voice (but he couldn’t be forced to 
take advantage of it . A federal bureau could be given 
the power to modernize accounting methods and standard- 
ize practice as to valuation of assets. National control 
over chartering of new companies, so as to guard against 
wild-cat projects, can be visualized. There is a talking 
point for some federal regulation when the boys in Wash- 
ington note that states can’t control sale of insurance 
across state lines by mat! and by radio. 

But even if all those things were done (and there's 


—— 


another side to the case in almost every instance), ; 
proach would have been made to the problem whi 
life insurance industry recognizes as one of its most s 
That problem arises from the fact that insurance } 
be sold—and there has been a marked tendency 
past to poor selling. A very high percentage of ; 
are lapsed, surrendered, or otherwise terminated 
manner which fails to fulfill the purpose for whic! 
were purchased. 

No mere matter of legislation and regulation—s: 
federal—is going to correct the high lapse rate. 
problem for the companies to fight out for themsely, 
They have an interest in it from a social point of 
because lapses usually cost the buyer the full amount 
his first year’s premium and sometimes his first two 
premiums. They have a selfish interest in it becay 
(a) the person who is forced to lapse or who lapses fee! 
that the policy sold him wasn’t what he wanted 
become embittered toward life insurance ; because | 
company’s agent would receive a good deal more i: 
missions if the business stayed on the books for ten 
and because (c) lapse within the first year certainly | 
the company out-of-pocket on the cost of acquisition, and 
lapse within two years probably results in a loss. 

That the companies realize and accept at least a pa 
of their responsibility in this matter must be apparent 
to almost anyone who has been approached by a life i 
ance salesman in the last few years. Whereas the aver 
agent of 10 years or more ago burst into an office t 
you a $10,000 policy of one kind or another—quite 
out knowledge of your earnings or your insurance needs— 
the agent of today more often than not starts out by as 
ing if he may make a survey of your present policies iy 
order to recommend a program which will accomplish th the 
best results in the light of what you want to do, and are 
able to afford. His idea of what you can afford may differ 
from your own, but his home office probably has figured 
out for him a scale of insurance investment in relation ' 
annual income—a scale which insurance men_ honest); 
believe the man with foresight should buckle down to. 


Bureau Analyzes Progress 


Among the first things done by the companies in 
approaching this problem was organization of the Li 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau with offices in Hartford, 
Conn. Some 90 companies in the United States and 15 in 
Canada are members. They supply information to t 
Bureau, receive in return suggestions on how persisten 
of policies might be improved. 

Studies by the Sales Research Bureau have helped 1 the 
individual companies to analyze their own situations in the 
light of their own experience. Among the most basic out- 
growths of the campaign is improvement in the selection 
and training of agents. One company which began inten- 
sive study of the selling problem seven years ago has 
the number of its agents from about 900 to 450, and is 
writing just about the same annual volume of business 2: 
at the outset. By rating applicants for agency jobs as to 
their obvious qualities as salesmen it has reduced agence! 
turnover and the cost of training its salesmen. And 
demands that an agent must write $25,000 of paid-tor 
life insurance every year if he is to stay in the business 
If he can’t do that, even in his first year, it figures that ! 
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is never going to be a salesman and, what's more, he can’t 
make a living unless he writes a great deal more than 
that on the average. 

This same company, in common with many others, has 
tried out the idea of paying agents a straight salary during 
the probationary period. Still others have experimented 
with a guaranty of a certain income for the beginning 
salesman. Yet very few companies, after careful analysis, 
have stuck to either method of compensation. The ma- 
‘ority feel that the incentive to get out and push is reduced. 

Assuming the salary or guaranty is not the ideal basis 
for the average company, there are several alternatives. 
Some have to do with the method of paying commissions 
to the agent—payment of a smaller first-year commission 
than is now the rule and increasing the commission paid 
in later years if the business stays on the books is one 
example. 

\ost of the companies, however, feel that the greatest 
possibility for improving persistency lies in the direction of 
hand-picking the agent and then spending good money to 
give him a thorough groundwork in insurance. Besides 
teaching him how to tailor the program to the prospect, 
there is a widespread effort to teach the salesman how to 
select prospects who are the best moral and financial risks 
and how to service the buyer so as to encourage persistency. 


Many Factors Influence Lapses 


Lapse ratios have been studied in relation to age groups, 
income groups, and occupational groups. They have been 
analyzed on a combination age-and-income basis. They 
have been correlated with method of premium payment. 
Calculations have been made in the light of insurance pre- 
viously in force and policies now held. From these and a 
variety of similar surveys it is possible to rate an applicant 
for insurance fairly accurately as to probable persistency 
of his policy. Likewise, it is fairly simple to classify for 
agents the types of business the company wants and the 
types which will best repay the agent for his sales effort. 

Such items as part-time agents might not seem particu- 
larly important to the casual observer, but they are to the 
companies. Time was when a high-salaried executive 
might have his secretary take out an agency license in order 
to write a large policy on the boss’s life (and he would 
collect the commission on his own policy). Equally often, 
a youngster would impress an agency manager with his 
ability by writing two or three large policies as a beginner 
ind then turn in little or no business for the ensuing years. 
He probably wrote two or three wealthy relatives or 
tamily friends and then became deadwood in the agency 
torce. Any business he might turn up would be poor in 
character. So the part-time agent has been largely elimi- 
nated in the sale of ordinary life insurance. Only in rural 
territories do most companies hire such men. 

It might appear also that method of premium payment 
would be of little importance. Yet it has been demonstrated 
conclusively that the persons who have relatively small 
premiums to pay and who elect to pay them monthly won't 
set any records for persistency. Similarly, those who pay 
premiums quarterly and semi-annually lapse much more 
trequently than those who pay them annually. 

Even so, there can be arguments, and very effective ones, 
on the other side when it comes to method of premium 
payment. Southwestern Life of Texas, which has made 
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quite a record for persistency, encourages monthly pay- 
ments. The company figures that the man who lapses in 
the early months wasn’t sold the right policy or was sold 
too large a policy. It wants him to discover this at a time 
when the premium he will lose is as small as possible. And 
it provides methods of reinstatement which give him the 
advantage of most of what he paid on the lapsed policy. 

The SEC, in presenting testimony to the TNEC, under- 
took to focus attention on overselling during sales cam- 
paigns or drives, and flagrant instances are known in which 
a salesman, intent on making a goal above all else, has 
written policies which had no business on the books. Some 
companies have given up drives or are considering giving 
them up in the hope of improving their records for per 
sistency. The Southwestern Life has a cash drive in which 
it will permit no agent to participate unless his lapse ratio 
is under 25%. And yet there is no agreement among com 
panies that campaign sales are poor sales; several of the 
large companies have analyzed persistency of business put 
on the books during drives and find it to be, if anything, a 
little better than that written in the months immediately 
preceding and immediately following. 

Another interesting avenue of approach is opened by the 
policy of the Acacia Mutual. For one thing, the company 
relates the size of renewal commissions to the length of 
tifne the policy has been on the books. More unusual than 
that, however, was its decision that agents in trying to 
clinch a sale put too much emphasis on any given com 
pany’s dividend record (as a factor in net cost). So, in 
1928, the Acacia cut its gross premiums approximately to 
the rates of the non-participating companies and, of course, 
began to pay correspondingly lower dividends. 





Talking to the Public 



















































































This year, partly as a reply to TNEC, life companies 
have humanized their reports. This chart, a high spot 
from the Equitable of New York’s statement, shows 
the advantage of letting an overcharge in the premium 
for early years pay the much heavier load later in life 
(aside from the fact that level premium policies build 
up cash surrender values and term insurance doesn't) 
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New trends, as life insurance companies sought to find 
investment for their expanded assets, are shown in this 
chart. Fewer new mortgages are to be had and real 
estate is being sold. United States government bonds 
and public utility obligations show the big gains. Pol- 
icy loans grew sharply from 1929 to 1933, but they 
have declined since. (Foreign bond holdings are almost 
entirely Canadian obligations.) 


The mutual companies know that they are char; 
higher gross premium than is ordinarily necessary. ‘| 
customary attitude has been that the excess char, 
bulwark in case of an epidemic such as the influenz 
break in 1918 when death rates far exceeded normal 
tancy. Moreover, if the buyer pays a larger premiu: 

is necessary, he gets most of the margin back in th: 

of dividends. 

The insurance company actuaries will argue un: 
cows come home over the advantages of a high or 
gross premium. They'll pretty conclusively prove t! 
end result, so far as net cost to the policyholder 
cerned, is not much different either way. 

Clearly enough, the SEC introduced the methods 
the Southwestern and the Acacia to indicate certair 
sible reforms. It is hardly likely that anvone in W 
ton now contemplates federal legislation extending : 
control of life insurance sales practices, but if feder 
ulation of the business is to come it will sooner or 
concern itself with overselling and persistency. 

The problem of gross premium probably won't b« 
early concern of the federal government, but it is 
bet that any federal regulatory agency would quickly | 
test against continued use of the old American Experier 
Table of Mortality. This table was compiled just 
the Civil War and mortality trends have changed n 
ally in the interim. Fewer people now die at rel 
early ages; more survive to be paid off under life insurar 
policies in their 60’s and 70’s. However, the old ta 
no means governs the premium rate because up-to-da! 
mortality experience also is considered by all, or near! 
companies. 


Arguments for Lower Cost 


As noted above, the common practice has been to « 

a high gross premium in order to buttress the com 
against sudden financial shock and to return the excess 
the form of dividends. Those who oppose the higher pre- 
mium argue (1) that the excess charge should be lett 
the hands of the investor to be put to work in his own com- 
munity rather than having it put to work in quite different 
investment channels by the insurance company; (2) t! 
the agent’s percentage of premiums obviously would ) 
smaller on a lower charge and that no part of such an ex- 
pense ratio can be paid back to the policyholder in divi- 
dends; (3) that premium taxes would be lower on a 
reduced payment; (4) that more life insurance could be 
sold in the first instance on a reduced gross premium; and 
(5) that the person who lapses his policy would have los 
less if he had paid in less. 

In the final analysis, however, the actuary decides 
much the company should take in each year on any given 
type of nolicy in order to meet all contingencies. He 
knows how much his company’s experience improves 0! 
the expectancy calculated from the old mortality table. He 
knows how much allowance he would make for unex- 
pected losses if he were told to work with a new mortality 
table. Rest assured that most actuaries will tell you that 
there wouldn’t be very much change in rates simp) 
because a modern mortality table had been introduced and 
that there would be even less change in net cost. 

There are no such arguments against change in 
vailing accounting practices which are almost as old as th 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES count on income from their 
nvestments to maintain part of their policy reserves. 
With this in mind they figure they will have to average 
a net interest return of perhaps 3% or 34% on invest- 
ments. Anything they earn over such an assumed inter- 
est helps to pay dividends to policy holders (in mutual 
companies) and to stockholders (in non-participating 
companies) . 

In recent years, however, investment yields have been 
reduced drastically by prevailing easy-money conditions. 
[he results of this situation are plainly apparent in the 
figures published below for the percentage of net income 
return on investments of the 26 largest legal reserve life 
insurance companies (in order of size) in the United 
States (data compiled by the Securities and Exchange 


Companies in 


Order of Assets 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Metropolitan 5.24 5.23 5.10 4.48 
Prudential $.96 4.99 +.90 4.58 
. ° 4.85 $.94 +.81 4.67 
Equitable N. Y. 5.00 5.16 5.06 +.69 
Mutual N. Y.... 4.78 +.80 +. 87 4.71 
Northwestern Mut.. 5.02 +.99 4.93 +.83 
Travelers $.88 $.82 +.70 $.35 
John Hancock 5.08 +.94 +.75 $.55 
Penn Mutual.. 5.20 5.15 5.08 4.98 
Mut. Benefit.. $.97 +.98 +. 92 $.25 
Mass. Mutual 5.34 5.27 5.06 5.01 
Aetna ...... $.27 +.42 $.57 $.55 
N. England Mut 5.21 5.19 5.14 5.09 
Union Central 5.3 +.97 +.49 3.84 
Provident Mut. +.88 4.92 +.76 $.77 
Conn. Mutual. $.88 4.86 t.78 +.48 
Conn. General. 4.95 4.84 +. 60 4.03 
Phoenix Mut. 5.02 +.82 4.65 4.30 
Bankers Life. 5.10 5.00 +. 82 $.25 
National Life +. 82 +. 86 4.5 +.14 


Pacific Mut ° . . ” 


State Mutual. 5.19 5.18 5.11 4.76 
Equitable Iowa. 5.00 4.90 4.80 4.30 
Western & So 5.45 5.61 5.20 4.52 
Lincoln Nat'l. 5.20 5.06 +.88 +.38 
Guardian Life 5.83 5.75 5.46 5.12 


* Not available. 


A Problem in Managing Investments 






National Economic 


Commission for the Temporary 
Committee) 

In studying this table, it should be borne in mind that 
conclusions from comparisons between results of various 
companies may be very deceptive. The figures are pri 
sented here purely to show the trend of investment 
yields since 1929. Companies which make what seems to 
be a favorable showing may have the poorest portfolios 
from the standpoint of safety or interest which is earned 
but not collected may be included as income. Other 
companies which make what appears to be poorer show 
ings quite possibly are pursuing the more conservative 
course of keeping most of their investments high-grade 
and of showing no income on earned-but-not-collected 
items 





Yield on Investments 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
3.92 3.75 3.66 $.74 8.64 3.57 
4.22 3.69 3.46 3.68 $3.73 3.58 
4.33 8.838 3.85 $3.95 8.80 8.68 
3.81 3.64 3.58 3.46 $3.57 3.45 
4.37 8.92 3.638 $3.52 83.44 $8.30 
+51 +.39 83.97 8.70 3.87 3.77 
+.08 +.08 3.78 8.61 3.67 3.67 
+. 11 3.64 3.44 3.41 3.50 3.38 
4.28 +. 02 3.97 3.76 3.63 3.40 
4.07 3.52 3.25 3.88 3.75 3.60 
+.08 3.82 3.70 4.06 3.86 3.68 
$.24 3.87 3.79 3.72 3.60 3.56 
4.77 4.50 4.10 3.75 3.56 3.48 
$4.45 3.79 3.66 3.74 3.58 3.47 
4+.23 3.94 3.99 3.85 8.938 3.72 
4.19 +. 00 3.61 $.75 3.77 3.84 
4.06 3 3.65 3.71 $3.51 3.47 
3.82 3.75 3.48 3.36 3.37 3.45 
4.20 8.90 4.08 3.91 8.91 3.80 
4.08 3.97 3.853 3.83 3.62 3.71 

> ? . 4.00 4.10 $3.90 
4.51 3.30 3.53 3.76 3.61 3.52 
$.04 4.00 3.59 3.76 8.76 $3.76 
4.02 4.08 4.06 3.84 3.91 3.83 
3.68 3.60 3.02 3.43 3.48 3.61 
4.37 4.01 3.83 3.02 3.76 3.76 


















mortality table. Most of these practices originated in the 
insurance reform around 1875. Many of them have be- 
come standard through adoption in state laws. It would, 
of course, take quite a wrench to break away from them, 
but the companies are alive to the need. 

They are aware of the fact that the old tabulation of 
income and disbursements is a long way from a cash 
account. For example, it doesn’t take into account in any 
way that a loan to a policyholder is a cash disbursement 
which rarely is repaid. The gain and loss exhibit, adopted 
in 1895 to supplement the income and disbursement form, 
generally is regarded as a needed refinement but it, too, 
is subject to harsh criticism from within the life insurance 
business as well as from outside. 

Moreover, there is no standardization among life com- 
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panies on the handling of many accounting items. It is 
quite proper, for example, to capitalize interest which is 
earned but not collected, and many companies do so. 
Others figure that conservatism precludes capitalization 
of uncollected interest. Some companies write down to the 
bone real estate held as a result of foreclosure and hope to 
get some of the write-offs back in the form of profit over 
book value in the event of sale. Other companies carry 
their properties at the amount of overdue principal and 
interest plus foreclosure expenses and plan to take the 
loss between book values and what they can get on a sale 
only if and when the sale is made. In a much smaller 
degree, such differences in valuation policy also apply to 
book figures for stocks and bonds. 

Needless to say, the average policyholder can’t judge the 
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nature and the soundness of his company’s surplus unless 
he knows how it handles such items as these. For such of 
these holders of this country’s $112,000,000,000 of life 
insurance as would read a company’s statement (prepared 
however it might be) the federal authorities clearly would 
like to provide standardized accounting. 

Policvholders’ rights similarly are at issue when the 
SEC talks of self-perpetuating managements. The present 
New York law was adopted after the Armstrong investi- 
gation of 1905 to eliminate just such criticisms as are now 
prevalent. It’s an elaborate statute, noteworthy for its 
safeguards. Yet it is so cumbersome in its provisions and 
the apathy of the policy holders is so marked that there 
isn’t a known instance of any group trying to elect an out- 
side director to the board of a major New York company, 
much less depose a management. The now famous testi- 
mony about agents securing forged ballots is pretty much 
a red herring when it is considered that none of those bal- 
lots were needed to elect the official slates, that the elec- 
tions were not contested, and, finally, that the elections 
were in companies which never had had a contest for 
a board seat. 

However, some special election provisions are worth 
noting. Northwestern Mutual, for example, will accept 
only a policyholder for the board. If a director is absent 
from three successive meetings, whether for business 
reasons or health or anything else, he is automatically 
dropped. No banker is accepted for nomination unless he 
is from the home town, Milwaukee. In the Acacia any 
policyholder can place a director of his choice in nomina- 


tion and is not perforce confined to a vote for the n 
ment slate due to complicated election machinery. 
the standpoint of public relations, some of thes: 
might recommend themselves to insurance cor 
which were grilled for their election methods bef: 
TNEC, assuming always that change doesn’t in 
disproportionate expense (the New York law was 
as it is to avoid expense entailed by spite electio 
nuisance value). 

Insurance companies, having weathered the har 
of the 1930’s without major financial mishap, car 
their investment problems with some equanimity 
even though they came through the long period of 
deflation with plenty to crow about, they passed on: 
lem only to encounter another. Interest rates on 
ments have for several years been going down and 
It now is difficult to cover the amount of interest re 
to maintain policy reserves and have anything over 

This problem emphasizes the reason why life ins 
companies always try to have something to spare 
their income items. When both premium incon 
investment returns provide excesses over the disbursements 
they are counted on to meet, it means fat divider 
policyholders. But when investment income shrinks 
has, to the point where there is little over cust 
charges against it, the excess in the premium is a 
cushion to meet extraordinary death payments to pol 
holders, to take up any losses that may be incurred in assets 
or in general to handle contingencies. 

Not that there is any need right at the moment for 
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a 
Select mortgages long were the favorite investments of 
the life insurance companies. During the middle 
1930's, however, a very substantial percentage of these 

holdings turned sour—with the result that the com- 


panies became, quite involuntarily, the country’s 
est holders of real estate. They have sold some o 
farms acquired by foreclosure; the federal land ! 
refinanced some $305,000,000 of mortgages. 
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A Job of Rural Rehabilitation—Before and After 








Metropolitan Life believes in putting farms—both 
land and buildings—back into shape so as to send the 





buyer off to a good start. Here is a typical farmstead 
before and after a $2,000 neu paint and repair job. 





excess income to handle losses. Mortality experience long 
has been favorable, and the aggregate market value of life 
nsurance companies’ bonds and stocks over the last three 
vears probably never has varied much more than a fraction 
of 1% above or below book values. 

Nevertheless, there have been times in the not-so-distant 
past when market values of bonds and stocks have made 
no such handsome showing. At the end of 1932, for ex- 
ample, bonds and stocks were carried on the books of the 
26 largest companies at $6,670,000,000, which was about 
$1,130,000,000 above the market. This writeup in invest- 
ment values was not, however, an arbitrary one by the 
nsurance companies. The state insurance commissioners 
had gotten together when things were at their worst and 
decided upon convention values for assets. 

The theory was that market prices in 1932 bore no real 
relationship to underlying values. The commissioners, 
aided by some emergency legislation, decided to allow the 
companies to carry their investments at prices which had 
prevailed a few months earlier. They also permitted the 
companies to require as much as 60 days notice from any 
policyholder who desired a loan against his policy except 
in cases of dire need. This averted the necessity of dump- 
ing “under-water” investments and thereby heightening a 
market débacle which had already reached unbelievable 
proportions. Establishing convention values on assets and 
placing a limitation on cash withdrawals stands as a mile- 
stone in the conservation of policyholders’ reserves and 
equities. 


Investment More Difficult 


It also was a major item in preserving public confidence 
n the stability of life insurance and this confidence has, in 
turn, resulted in the steady subsequent growth of life 
nsurance as an institution. Assets of the 26 largest com- 
panies rose by approximately $9,400,000,000 from the end 
ot 1929 to the end of 1938. This growth represented 
largely additions to policy reserves, and these reserves must 
be profitably invested if the formula upon which benefits 
to policyholders is based is to work at all accurately. 

This rise in the amount of money to be invested has 
posed its own problem. It has come in a period when in- 
custry has been borrowing relatively little capital. Urban 
mortgages have been an outlet for but a moderate volume 
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of investment money owing to the building slack over 

of the period. And a lot of companies have been » 

out of the farm mortgage field by the experiences ot 
middle 30's. ‘The combination of scarcity of good iny 
ments and plethora of investment funds has resulted in 
the borrower being able just about to write his own ticket 
on interest rates. 

Take the experience of the 26 largest life insurance 
companies since the beginning of 1932. Their assets had 
grown by $7,000,000,000 by the end of 1938. In addition, 
corporations redeemed in this period some $2,7 36,000,000 
of bonds held by these companies. That adds up to more 
than $9,700,000,000 in funds wanting employment. The 
26 companies bought a total of about $6,900,000,000 of 
corporate bonds, but the net addition to their corporate 
bond holdings naturally was much less than that amount 
due to the redemptions mentioned and to sales in the open 
market. In fact, they ended the seven-year period with 
only about $2,000,000,000 more invested in corporate 
bonds than at the start of 1932. 


Buy Government Bonds 


It Was necessary, therefore, to find some other outlet 
for accumulated investment funds. The upshot has been 
an addition of $4,178,000,000 to holdings of United 
States government bonds over the period. These govern 
ments don’t return anything like the yield assumed in com 


puting the amount which interest shall contribute to pol- 


icy reserves from year to year and that, too, has injected 
new difficulties into investment management. 

Hence it isn’t surprising that the insurance companies 
bought virtually 509% of all new corporate securities 
offered in both 1937 and 1938 in contrast with about 25% 
in 1934, 1935, and 1936. Critics have used the 1937 and 
1938 figures to indicate that the life companies have gained 
a strangle-hold on the country’s investment market, but a 
little analysis weakens any such contention. Interest rates 
in 1937 and 1938 (and 1939 too, for that matter) were 
so low that none but institutional investors were interested 
in the return on high-grade securities. The insurance 
companies have been receiving by far the lion's share of 
individual investors’ savings, and as a consequence have 
had steadily to step up their proportionate share of invest- 
ment buying. In fact, if they hadn’t increased their pur- 
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Depression Record—3°% Capital Loss 


Few INDEED are the investment managers who weath- 
ered the years from 1931 to 1937, inclusive, without 
any capital losses, and the life insurance companies 
lay claim to no such distinction. Yet surpluses accru- 
ing to policyholders and reserves underlying the poli- 
cies went up almost without interruption. Capital 
losses for a group comprising most of the life com- 
panies amounted to about $673,000,000 for the seven 
years, were far more than balanced by excess income 
from several sources such as excess interest. Most reas- 
suring of all, capital losses in no year reached 14% of 
total assets, and for the seven years were under 3% 
of assets on Dec. 31, 1937. 

The losses reproduced below do not necessarily repre- 
sent realized losses. When the accounts are closed out 
further losses may be taken or gains over written- 
down book values realized. 

Policy- No. of 


Capital Excess holders’ Com- 
Year Gain or Loss __Interest* Surplust panies 
1931 $—62,928,000 $306,578,000 $992,336,000 265 
1932 .. —73,356,000 262,215,000 994,138,000 253 
1933 —216,440,000 197,048,000 975,672,000 283 
1934 .. —134,508,000 139,524,000 981,795,000 271 
1935 .. —25,975,000 103,598,000 1,022,285,000 262 
1936 .. +85,329,000 136,319,000 1,156,436,000 269 
1937 —244,749,000 141,749,000 1,095,740,000 250 


*This figure is the amount of interest in excess of that 
required to maintain reserves (cash values) of policies 
+ This figure, to a minor extent, reflects capital of stock 
companies as well as surplus applicable to policies in the 
mutual companies. 
Data: Compiled by the SEC from Spectator Year Books. 








tions. ) 





farm land owner. 








chases it’s a question of where borrowers could have turned 
for a market for their securities. 

In the mortgage field the problem, up until the last 
couple of years, has been largely one of cleaning up old 
situations rather than of finding new mortgages. 
applies with about equal weight to urban and farm situa- 
Company policies on foreclosure have diftered 
widely, but there has been a general tendency to try to let 
the borrower clean up overdue interest and taxes anc 
principal. When it has become clear that he couldn't quite 
keep up but that he, nevertheless, was a good moral risk, 
adjustments have been made on interest or even on prin- 
cipal. Farmers who have been engulfed by secondary debts 
have been foreclosed and then given purchase contracts 
with little or no down-payment so that they could start 
over. And yet, in spite of all efforts to avoid outright 
acquisition of real estate, the insurance companies are the 
biggest realty owners in the country. 

Metropolitan Life, for example, is the nation’s largest 
It owns some 7,100 farms which it 
carries at just under $80,000,000, and it holds, in addition, 
mortgages on 13,000 farms totaling $74,000,000. It has. 
on the average, about 8,000 tenant farmers. These ten- 
ants, with their families and hired help, constitute a total 
of about 60,000 people on the Metropolitan’s land. Their 
contracts, though written for a single year, embody pro- 
visions for a five-year program of crop rotation. In a good 
average year the harvest on the company’s farms runs 


( This 









about 50,000 bales of cotton, 10,000,000 bu. 
5,000,000 bu. of wheat, 6,000,000 Ib. of pean 
1,000,000 Ib. of tobacco, to mention just a few of t! 
When the Metropolitan foreclosed on these p: 
(and others that have been sold), it found wi 
repairs necessary. These have been made, year aft 
until between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 has 
into buildings alone. The company now believes the 
trinsic value of its farms could be put about $5,/\\) 
above the figure at which they are carried on th 
It is convinced that it could make more money n 
its farms than it could on a similar investment 
mortgage market today, but it nevertheless feels 
aside from legal restrictions on the length of tim: 
pany may hold real estate) that social welfare den 
that the farms pass back into the hands of the farmers 
drawing up a sales contract with a tenant, the com 
would like to get 10% down because it believes the farn 
does a better job if he has a fair equity in the proper 
However, it has accepted as little as 3% down 
supervisors now are analyzing the tenants to see how ma 
of them would make desirable purchasers. 


Prudential Pushes Sales 


The Prudential, second largest farm owner 
United States, owns 5,940 farms carried at $45,000 
It is credited with being more aggressive than the \er 
politan in foreclosing, in writing down values, and in; 
ing out (particularly in the matter of sales to for 
owners). Many owners were foreclosed when their 
ondary debts got the best of them and the Prudential! 
let them contract for their property without any d 
payment and at the company’s cost price. The contr 
calls for the company to get half the crop to apply on inte: 
est on the debt and, if anything is left over, it goes : 
reduce principal. If 10% of the principal has been | 
at the end of three years, the farmer may have a dee 
to the land. 

With urban real estate, as with farms, practices of 
ous companies have differed materially. Some com; 
believe in writing down their real estate to going \ 
in rehabilitating properties, and in getting rid of +! 
just as rapidly as possible. New York Life, for exam; 
has followed the policy of writing down individual pr 
erties and, on top of that, making blanket write-offs 
urban real estate owned. Its write-offs since 193! 
totaled a little over $50,000,000 and in 1939 it sold pr 
erties carried on the books at $9,875,000 for a total 
$11,167,000. 


Await Real Estate Comeback 


On the other hand, some companies are convinced 
to press properties for sale is to keep the market depressed 
They believe in waiting for real estate values to com 
and they express confidence that the comeback 
distant. Meanwhile, they are putting properties in g 
shape for sale but are cautious about writing values dow! 
too sharply lest bargaining power be curtailed. 

When the case for and against federal regulation 
life insurance comes before Congress, it probably will } 
greatly oversimplified. There will be little said about ™ 
mathematics and the human elements which make & 
today’s complicated life insurance mechanism. 
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idmitted Assets—Valuations under rules of state insur- 
ance commissioners (these valuations have differed fairly 
widely in the last eight vears from either book value or 
cost). 

jxsiqnment—If assured has retained right to change bene- 
ficiary, policy may be assigned at will (for purposes of 
collateral, etc.). Company should nevertheless be notified. 








ash Surrender Value—Few policies accumulate cash 
value until after the end of first or second year; there- 
after surrender value grows until it approximates legal 







reserve. 





ontestability—Most companies—not to mention state 
laws—provide that policies shall be non-contestable after 
one or two years. This particularly prohibits companies 
from attempting to void policies due to either some inten- 
tional or unintentional misrepresentation of fact in the 
application for insurance. 








Convention Forms—These are the agreed-upon forms upon 
which companies file their statements in order to avoid 
separate examination by every state in which they 
transact business. Many of the forms are 65 to 70 years 
old and give rise to criticism for “archaic” accounts 









Convention Rates—This term often is used in the insurance 
press for rates agreed upon by a group of companies, 
particularly as to group insurance. 







Convention Valuations—In 1932, when stock exchange 
prices were ridiculous, the state commissioners got to- 
gether on bond and stock valuations which reflected 
earlier quotations (these, it was agreed, more nearly 
represented values). After the crisis valuations were 
gradually brought back into line with the market. At the 
present time there is relatively little difference between 
most convention and book values on bonds and stocks. 













Cost Ratios—These may mean (a) the percentage admin- 
istrative expense bears to the life insurance premium or 






(b) the first vear’s commission as a percentage of first 





year’s premium or (c) a combination of the two. 





Debit—The group of accounts which the industrial life 
insurance agent must service each week (primarily to 
collect weekly premiums). 







Expense Ratios—See cost ratios. 





Interest—This has two main meanings in life insurance: 
(a) return on investments, or (b) portion of the return 
on investments which is the assumed rate of interest to 







maintain policy reserves. 

Legal Reserve—This is the minimum portion of the annual 
premium which state laws allow the company to set 
aside for the policyholder. It represents the part of the 
premium which is not required to pay for “pure insur- 
ance.” It accumulates, at interest, and at about age 95 
pays up the policy. It also provides the base for calcu- 
lating cash values 









Level Premium—This term designates the most common 
type of life insurance premium under which the assured 
pays the same amount each year notwithstanding the 
fact that “pure insurance” could be had at lower 
premium payments at early ages but only at much higher 
premiums in later years. 









Load or Loading—Expenses incurred by the company in 
putting business on the books (largely agents’ commis- 
sions) and administrative costs must be met out of 
premiums. Portion of premium thus appropriated is 
called the “load.” 










Vortality—Expectancy as to deaths in any age group in 
any year. 






Von-forfeiture—Clauses in policies which permit auto- 
matic conversion into other types of policies (carrying 
smaller death benefits, etc.) in case of non-payment of 
premium for a stipulated period, 









A Glossary of Life Insurance Terms 





Net Cost—Usually this is interpreted to mean the 
premiums paid less the dividends (in mutual companies 
and minus the cash surrender value at any given date 
However, adjustment should be made for the interest 
that could be earned had the assured invested the total 
premium at going interest rates (perhaps at the rates 
which the life insurance companies themselves are abl 
to earn). If allowance is not made for this interest factor 
it will often appear that the assured has had his insur 
ance protection without any cost at all 

Paid-U p—Policies may become paid-up (or fully paid) in 
a number of ways. (1) The 10- or 20- or 30-payment life 
policies, which are fully paid for life at the end of the 
stipulated period, are familiar enough. So is the single 
premium (single-payment or lump-sum) life policy 
which requires a large down payment and nothing there 
after. Most whole-life or straight-life policies become 
fully paid at age 95 because the cash surrender value 
then equals the face of the policy. And it is common for 
non-forfeiture clauses to switch policies into smaller 
amounts of paid-up insurance after premium has been 
in default for a stipulated period 

Reserve—See legal reserve 

Surrender Charge—Many companies, in the first few years, 
levy a charge against cash surrender value if the policy 
is canceled. This arises from the fact that the cost of 
putting new business on the books must come largely out 
of the premiums for the first few years 

Termination—(1) Death is the most obvious type of 
termination. (2) Maturity is another, as in endowment 
policies or those which provide a lump-sum payment or 
income after a certain number of vears specified in the 
contract. (3) Disability, under certain types of policies, 
renders further payment of premium unnecessary and 
partial or full payment of the policy may be automatic 
(4) Expiry represents the termination of policies written 
only for a specified term after which the coverage is 
no longer needed. (5) Lapse is cancellation prior to the 
time that the policy returns any cash benefit of any 
sort. (6) Surrender comes with cancellation at a later 
date when certain cash values are obtainable. (7) “De 
crease” or adjustment represents conversion into an 
other type of policy or into a smaller coverage in event 
of default on premiums or upon agreement with the 
company for any reason, 

Twisting—Raiding of another company's policies by of 
fering coverage represented as more suitable to the 
assured’s needs, a lower premium, or some similar in 
ducement. “Twisting” may also refer to raiding another 
company’s investments, particularly its mortgages with 
the bait of lower interest. 

Types of Policies—This list may be as extensive or as 
brief as you want to make it. About the simplest break 
down would be (1) whole life, (2) endowment, (3) 10 
or 20- or 30-payment life, (4) term, (5) annuity and 
retirement income, (6) industrial including industrial 
endowment, and (7) group including group annuity 
Accident, double liability, accident and health, endow 
ment at age 85, paid-up at age 95, convertible term and 
its variants, family income, and many other policies 
not to mention “gadgets” of use primarily to the sales 
man—are essentially a part of whole life. Ordinary in 
surance popularly is presumed to mean whole life—that 
is, level premiums based on annual payment and payable 
until death or some other stipulated contingency termin 
ates the policy. However, as the subject of insurance 
was presented to the Temporary National Economi 
Committee, ordinary included whole life, endowment, 
and limited payment (20-year life, etc.) policies along 

with all the other variations inherent in these three 

forms. Group, industrial, and annuity were excluded 
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LIFE INSURANCE — AND TNF 
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First and foremost there will be the oversimplified 
statement—one which has been with us for a long time— 
that life insurance has outgrown its breeches. It sounds 
convincing enough to say that no small group of men 
guiding the destinies of great companies and using policy- 
holders’ money should be permitted to control totals of 
three or five billions of dollars. To prove this contention, 
critics of life insurance say that these men perpetuate 
themslves in office by effectively heading off democratic 
elections, that they hold a first mortgage on American 
industry through their handling of investment funds, that 
they hoodwink the public through use of archaic account- 
ing systems and ponderous accounts, that they own a large 
segment of the population through their mortgages and 
foreclosures (all half-truths which may be drawn infer- 
entially from the TNEC record). 

But it all comes back to size. It has been solemnly 
pointed out before the TNEC that assets of the 26 largest 
life insurance companies grew 63% from 1929 through 
1938 while the amount of insurance in force increased 
only 10%. This apparently was supposed to sound as 
though the companies had grown fat on policyholders’ 
money (and how can mutual companies harm the policy- 
holders by growing when the accretion belongs to the 
policvholders ?). 


A Coincidence in Percentages 


The fact is, of course, as stated. Assets did grow 
63%—from $14,892,334,000 to $24,390,135,000 (a gain 
of $9,397,801,000). But as surely as a company has a con- 
stant or increasing amount of insurance in force, the re- 
serves behind the policies must increase. In the nine years 
policvholders’ reserves rose from $12,581,578,000 to $20,- 
451,950,000, an increase, interestingly enough, of just a 
very small fraction less than 63%. And during the same 
period all assets held primarily for policyholders rose from 
$14,328,828,000 to $23,406,794,000—and once again 
there is the coincidence that the rise is almost exactly 63% ! 

Dozens of times during the TNEC hearings witnesses 
have been asked if they could see any good economic reason 
for the continued growth of the big companies, if any use- 
ful purpose is served by great size, or if they might be 
running up costs by their very ponderosity. 


See Some Advantage in Size 


Executives of large companies think that they perhaps 
have some slight advantages in investment research. They 
presume that their companies are better equipped to sur- 
vive the losses which come in time of economic storm. 
They don’t believe that life insurance companies have 
come to the point where they are competing in the sale 
of policies simply to go on increasing in size. They doubt 
that they have exhausted the market, that they have 
reached the saturation point in sale of insurance or that 
saturation accounts for the high lapse rate. 

On the matter of the saturation point, it might be noted 
that the American public in 1937 paid $3,761,000,000 in 
premiums on life insurance—and that it spent $7,000,- 
000,000 on tobacco, $3,600,000,000 on alcoholic beverages, 
and $3,400,000,000 on personal appearance. In addition 
to such comparisons, the companies use rules-of-thumb 
such as that which says a man should be able to meet the 
premiums on whole life in a face amount five times his 
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annual income. This would leave quite a little r 
growth. 

Whether size is an advantage or a disadvantag 
matter of giving the buyer low net cost on a policy 
tricky analysis. Nevertheless, it might be noted : 
Metropolitan, largest of them all, compares very fa 
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ably with its competitors on net costs in the SE( un i 
tabulations as well as in those of independent anal : Ca 
carry on continuing studies of such things. a aam 





The large companies, hearing all this talk ab 
centration of economic power, are prone to think t 
of the boys in Washington are envious. Man, 
voice the opinion that a small group in the Ad: 
tion is working toward communistic government—z 
that this group wants control of the banks and th 
ance companies and the stock exchanges, the railroads 
the power companies and the communication systems : 
further that plan. 

That, however, is not the immediate reason for the }; 
surance companies balking at federal regulation. T} 
now have to foot the bills for supervision by the 45 state 
and they don’t relish the idea of the regulation of an , 
all commission being superimposed upon the existing rey 
latory system. The agents are prone to think 
matter what happens, they will get the worst of 
they have been writing and wiring their congressme 
howl over rumors that the federal government wil! tiie 
over life insurance. (They got scared first when Senx 
Wagner proposed the sale of federal annuities 
amounts through the post offices. ) 


Probable Federal Proposals 
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Best bet on proposals for federal regulation stil! is t 
they will follow somewhat along the lines of existing ban} 
legislation. An eftort to get federal regulation over isw 
ance of new charters, just as the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency charters new national banks, is in the cards. Federa 
control over management policy, financial operations, and 
accounting may be suggested under some organization r- 
sembling the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. And th 
SEC may seek authority to intercede in bankruptcies jus 
as it now can join in corporate reorganizations under 
certain circumstances. 

But, no matter what else happens, it should be gratify- 
ing to the policyholder to realize that, from the start of th 
hearings until the finish, everybody involved has agreed 
wholeheartedly that life insurance has proved its soundnes 
and its ability to weather the severest of financial strain 
during the last decade. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





un Buys Munitions 


Canada drives for more 
_ 8, tourist dollars with which to 
urchase war materials. 


saws (Business Week Bureau)— 
erican dollars spent in Canadian sou- 
enir shoppes, filling stations, hotels. and 
bs are highly valuable for the purchase 
f war necessities from the United States 
nce the determination by the Ottawa 
nd provincial governments to make a 
wcial drive for the tourist trade this 
= 
The province of Quebec is leading off 
s organizing business men, city ofh 
jals, and prominent citizens generally 
a special promotional body. Quebec 
jw plans a tourist office in New York 
Extensive improvements are being 
ide on roads between Montreal and the 
rder. The Canadian Travel Bureau, 
ttawa, is increasing its efforts 
Most effective selling point is that 





The Netherlands 
in New York 


7 


enton B. Turck, Jr., heads up Hol- 
nd House of The Netherlands, 
nich opens its home in Rockefeller 
enter, New York, on March 19— 
fording club, information, and 
‘her facilities for promoting trade 
' cultural relations between The 
(therlands and the U.S. Opening 
emonies include a business lunch- 
which will receive greetings via 
BC short wave radio from the 
‘ch minister of foreign affairs, 
a long distance telephone, 
fom the governor general of The 
etherlands Indies. 


American tourists get better than a 15% 
premium on their money in Canada. It 
is an offense against federal law for Cana 
dians to chisel on the exchange rate when 
dealing with U.S. currency 

In this war Canada is the arsenal for 
the British Empire. Hence she must im 
port huge volumes of raw materials, 
tools, machinery, parts, from the U.S 
Extent of this expansion will depend on 
her increased acquisition of American 
dollars. Britain has taken Canada’s entire 
metal production. Canada may be able 
to boost her sales of pulp, paper, and 
some other products to the U.S. but 
most promising is an expansion of the 
tourist trade. 


Aim at $300,000,000 Trade 

Tourists already are Canada’s largest 
“export industry.” Last year they spent 
$275,000,000. This compares with 8242, 
000,000 in forest exports, 220,000,000 in 
farm crops, $182,000,000 in base metals 
Efforts will be made to hike the tourist 
total to &300,000,000 this vear. 

No substantial war orders were placed 
last week. Canadian Car and Foundry 
Co. is said to have received an educa- 
tional shell order, similar to those on 
which National Steel Car Corp. is work 
ing. Foreign governments are inquiring 
about locomotives but buying depends on 
their ability to establish credits. War 
business wouldn’t prevent filling of such 
contracts. Two companies in line for ot 
ders are* Canadian Locomotive Co., 
Kingston, Ont., and Montreal Locomo 
tive Works, subsidiary of American Lo 
comotive Co. 

Though bank clearings are off several 
points, the general tone of business re- 
mains confident. Canada Bell Telephone’s 
gross revenues and installations are at 
the highest rate on record. It will spend 
approximately $15,000,000 on new equip- 
ment in Ontario and Quebec province 
this vear. Its truck fleet is to be ex- 
panded by 118 new motor vehicles 


Oil Link-Up Nears Completion 


Imperial Oil, Ltd., is in the midst of a 
major expansion program. It has almost 
completed the $1,000,000 pipe line proj 
ect to increase the volume of crude oil 
from Illinois and other U.S. fields to its 
Sarnia, Ont., refinery. Cost and difficul 
ties involved in getting crude from the 
company’s South American fields led to 
the step. The line will increase the crude 
flow from 25,000 bbl. daily to 30,000 or 
35,000. Imperial also plans new installa- 
tions to produce high-octane gasolines for 
airplanes at its Calgary refinery. This 
backs up the Empire’s pilot training 
project. 
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NEW KIND of f 


FACTORY Kee 
~> 





& GARDEN 








and reels-UP with 


WATER TURNED ON! 


H°* lasts two to three times 

is left in because of natural preserving action on 

rubber 
This 


hose to reach job 


longer when water 


patented Reel instantly UN-reels just enough 
Pull owt more .. . or reel-UP 


with WATER RUNNING 
Two models 


one for wall attachment as shown 


above, one for outdoor or garden use on portable. 
wheeled frame (all metal) as shown below Each 
holds 125 feet of hose 

Order direct from factory. Prices with 


carrying charges prepaid. REEL: $5.95 
each in Mississippi Valley, $6.45 each in 
Atlantic and Gulf States, $6.95 each in 
Pacifie States and Canada FITTED 
HOSE (Wall to reel) 8% postpaid any- 
where im U.S.A. 

Order Wall Reel for your plant and a 
Portable Reel for your home. You'll find 
beth a great temper and time 





@/ 
a 


saver im 


watering, and a money saver on hose. 
ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO. 
Dept. 923 Port Huron, Mich. 





DOENUTS 
$ 


Developed by the inventor of the Airwheel 





Doenut wheels prolong life of equipment, protect floors, 
roll 


absorb surface obstructions, silently and move 
merchandise and machines with 50 less labor Do 
not sink in sand or soft ground Improve performance 


of wheelbarrows, mowers, grease guns, spraying equir 
ment, hand trucks, ete In writing for illustrated 
literature kindly state your maximum load requirement 


MUSSELMAN PRODUCTS CO." cieveisna’ onic: 





Authority... 


A man who knows what he’s 
talking about is frequently quoted. 


During the past six months, 
some 740 newspapers have quoted 
Business Week—all together, at 
least 5,000 times. 





Business ¥ eel; - Varcl 











Toxyo (Business Week Bureau) —Wash- 
ington dispatches announcing another 
loan (of $20,000,000) to China from the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank intensifies the 


growing Japanese resentment against 
America. This feeling has been on the 


increase since the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion allowed the Japanese-American 
trade pact to lapse on Jan. 26 (BW— 
Jan20°40 p47). 

Tokyo realizes that Washington can 
now, at a and of its 
own volition, cut off shipments of scrap 


moments notice 


iron, cotton, gasoline and other supplies 
absolutely essential to the conquest of 





China. The new loan to China is an 
added aggravation. It comes at a time 


when Japan is in no condition to take on 
new troubles. 

While persisting in its plan to estab- 
lish a Nanking, 
the Japanese are encountering great dif- 
ficulties in the development of puppet 
Manchukuo. Under barter arrangements 
whereby Germany took soybeans in re- 
turn for mining mill equipment, 
Manchukuo made progress. But 
German machinery is no longer available 


puppet government at 


and 


some 


hence 
Man 


strain 


American credits are lacking: 
add 


chukuoan demands to the racking 


and 
Japan’s own industry must 
of war. Since Japan lacks sufficient indus- 
trial equipment for her own needs, imme- 
diate prospects for Manchukuo are any- 
thing but brilliant. 


Japan Can’t Spare Much 


From the foregoing it becomes pain- 
fully evident that the new “commodity 
mobilization” recently announced by 
Manchukuo is more of a hope than a 
possibility. It calls for huge increases in 
iron, The 
mechanics of this expansion are to come 
Figures indicate small 
Japan can furnish the 


coal, electric pro juction. 
Japan. 
that 
equipment. 
In 1938, an all-time record in Japanese 
industrial production, Japan was able to 


from 
chance 


spare for Manchuria only 754 automo 
hiles, 5,000 tons of steam boilers, 3,300 
tons of machine tools, 450 tons of wood- 
working machinery. 





Shortage of chemical fertilizers in 
Japan is causing profound unrest among 
the peasants, especially silk raisers. They 
fear the dearth will jeopardize the supply 


| of mulberry leaves on which silk worms 





must feed. When war and credit diffi- 
culties cut off imports of ammonium 
sulphate, Japan’s planners 
blandly listed a 40° increase in its own 


ambitious 


Japan’s Economic Woes Pile Up 


Trouble in Manchukuo and German trade yj 





China emphasize weakness of Nippon’s position, whid 
is aggravated by U. S. control over vital supplies. 


production. Instead of attainin 
ure set, the empire’s output ha 
20% normal, In Manchuky 
from 155.270 to 
first eight months of 1938 to 115.00 
in the like period of 1939. Thy 
official Manchuria 
Mfg. Co. set up last spring w 


below 


decrease was 


Ammonium Sub 


be forced to wind up its affairs. It 


not obtain necessary § manufact 
equipment from Germany. 
Coal is another case in point. Short 


both Manchukuo 


Japan has resulted in placing of 


of supplies in 


orders in Canada and British India 
in negotiations with Colombia. The ; 
paper Kokumin Shimbun asks sareas 
ally “what became of the vast coa 
posits in Manchukuo.” It rakes the , 
ernment for dealing with Chinese * 


peddlers and barbers” instead of res» 
sible Chinese business men and observe 


“What a mess! Surely it is prems 
to talk about developing the res 
of China when those of Manchuria 
not vet been developed.” 


Vanchukuo: a Reserved Market 


‘ ; 


However, Japan plans to tighte: 
hold Manchukuo. A_ proposed 
order that Manchub 
must hereafter export all her prod 


on 
would provide 
(mainly soybeans, coal, furs, hog brist 
to Japan and buy machines or mai 
tured goods in Japan only. Appli: 
of this rule would kill off the few re: 
ing foreign business houses. Right 
foreigners willing to route sales th: 
Japan can still get orders. 
Last month Manchukuo Ek 

received an electric 
American manufacturer. Two others ft 


generator 


the same source are expected in J 
They for the 70,000 kw. Sung 
power plant. Three more generators 


are 


this plant have been ordered from be 


many and two from Japan. Recent 
for sugar mills, machine 
lurgical and chemical plant equip 
have been let in the U. S. without 


tools 


asking for bids from Germany, the trae 


tional supplier. 
Italy, however, is an active compe! 


She recently pulled down a $375." 


order for machine tools, tract 
farm implements. 

Secret parlevs for bettering co 
relations between Tokyo and B 
collapsed. Reason is Germany's 
her substantial aids t 
Chungking The Hi 


strategy considers trade with Japan * 


to withdraw 
government. 
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WHERE THE CUSTOMER COMES FIRST 


It’s fun to shop where a store is prop- e Carrier Air Conditioning provides is used by 200 industries in 


erly air conditioned, because it’s so these benefits everywhere— not only countries of the world, Call air con 
comtortable—free from heat, humidity in stores bearing such well-known ditioning by its first name eall 


and dirt . . . and all the merchandise names as Walgreen's, Lord & Taylor, Carrier. Representatives are listed in 
looks and feels so clean and fresh. Peck & Peck, Famous Barr, St. Louis the telephone book 


¢ It's fun for the people who work in and Burdine’s, Miami—but in the 
The CAaRnnieR CORPORATION DESK 3BW 
. ° . : Weather Makers to the W 
dragged out at the end of the day. reason is simple. Carrier not only Srasccen i. Y 
(In Canada, Box 1050, Station ¢ 
: Without obligat send me 
to please where the atmosphere is has taught the world how to use it. deans ae aes ae 


cool, quiet and enjoyable. Carrier Central Plant Systems provide Place of Business 





the store because they aren't all modest corner store as well. 


Because everyone is nicer and easier “invented” air conditioning — Carrier 


¢ It's fun for the bosses too—because economical, low-cost air conditioning 
Carrier Air Conditioning in stores for large stores the very largest. And, 
pays out in three very definite Carriers new Self-Contained Weather- 
wavs: One—more customers: Two makers, bring true air conditioning to 
greater personnel efficiency: Three the small store. no matter how small. 


less losses from spoilage and soilage. e Carrier Air Conditioning equipment 


AIR CONDITIONING’ ide Newel 
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British Ban Private 
Car Manufacturing 


Lonpon (Cable) —New regulations 
the 
private motor cars for the domestic 
market by steel for 
this purpose. Agreement of the 
Board of Trade, the Lron and Steel 
Federation, and the automobile in 


now prevent manufacture of 


withholding 


dustry provides that steel allocated 
to this field must be used only for 
export units and for commercial 
vehicles after the completion of 
present steel contracts. This is in 
line with the government policy of 
rationing raw materials on a prior- 
ity basis with war needs governing 
the sequence. 

Decline in motor vehicle licenses 
is less than expected. In December 
January, 19388-1939 
3,100,000 autos licensed with re 
ceipts of £23,700,000. For the cor 


responding months of 1939-1940, 


there were 


there were 2,400,000 licensed cars 
with receipts of £22,800,000. 














important for the moment than under 
mining British influence in China. Ger 
man goods usually arrive under Sean 
dinavian trade-marks though Belgian and 
Bulgarian firms are also in the trade. 
Belgian concerns are shipping quanti- 
ties of railway construction material and 
equipment for German manufacturers. 
German-owned and operated plants are 
springing up in Chiang Kai-shek’s China 
The Zeiss field 


glasses, range finders, telephones, even 


company is making 
watches near Kunming. Another German 
firm at Kunming makes optical goods, 
wireless sets, truck parts. 


Trucks Operate on Soybean Oil 


American gasoline sales at Chungking 
and other interior cities will suffer from 


competition with a revolutionary Ger- 
man Diesel motor for trucks. It is said 
to use 88° soybean oil and only 126 


gasoline. These engines were installed in 


700 trucks operating in’ Yunnan and 


Szechuan. (Here is something for farm 
chemurgic enthusiasts to investigate.) 

In payment for exports Germany takes 
come out 
through Russia, Indo-China, or Burma. 
lo avoid the British blockade, the com 
modities are usually purchased by Italian 


Chinese raw materials which 


firms. An invaluable aid is the new Mos 
cow-Chungking airline, German-operated 
in Chinese territory. 

Japan needs many of the items shipped 
into China. She could pay for them with 
raw materials from Manchukuo or Korea 
Tokyo knows all about this traffic. It 
doesn't soothe Japanese irritation when 
German officials deny the importance of 
the trade with China and blame the lack 


of exports to Japan on war conditions. 
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REGULATIONS + WAR 


ORDERS + 


TRADE CONDITIONS 








Bombers —en Masse 


Coordination of Canadian 
companies for plane orders may 
be followed in other industries. 


Canaptan Assocrarep Arrcrart, Lrp., 
one of the first Canadian organizations 
to get any important British defense 
equipment orders, represents an English 
effort to mass-produce a_ standardized 
type of airplane by sub-contracting parts 
work among a group of coordinated com- 
panies. This set-up may be copied in 
other industries, if other armaments or- 
ders from London materialize. 

The company has received about $40,- 
000,000 in orders for Hampden bombers 
and the six cooperating concerns have 
raised $1,000,000 among themselves, 
chiefly to build two final assembly plants. 
One is located at St. Hubert airport, 
Montreal, to service the member firms in 
that area: Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., and Fair- 
child Aireraft. The other is at Malton 
airport, Toronto, and near the airplane 
plants of National Steel Car Co., Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd., and Ottawa Car & Air- 
craft, Ltd. 

History of the coordination goes back 
to 1937 London asked the Cana- 
dian government to act as its agent in 
placing war orders in Canada. Ottawa 


when 






turned down the suggestion as pre 
to its pre-war policy of no foreign com. 
mitments. In 1938, after a mission frop 
the British Air Ministry had tou 
Canadian manufacturing centers 
sentatives of Canadian industry went ty 











London for conferences. Chief result was 























the formation of Canadian Associated 
which served at the time as a channd 
through which the British government 
could deal with Canadian manufacturers 
Supply Board Keeps Watch 

The participating companies control 
the organization. Paul F. Sise, president 
of Bell Telephone Co. of Canada was ap 






pointed head. Even though the stage js 
being set for the mass production of 
bombers, the individual companies ar 
also filling other Canadian and Britis 


War Supph 


} 












orders, and the Canadian 
Board is exercise 
necessary to the 
from interfering with individual prod 
tion schedules. 

Biggest companies in the organizat 
are Canadian Car and National 
Car. Canadian Car, the leading Canadia 
manufacturer of railway equipment, d 
not enter the airplane industry unt 
1936. It bought 
properties of J. A. Fay and Egan ( 
Oakley, Ohio, in 1938, and also bought 
plant near Montreal which it complet: 
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The Prides of the Seas 
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The world’s largest liner, the 85,000- 
ton Queen Elizabeth (at the bottom 
of the picture above), which made a 
daring dash across the Atlantic last 
week, now lies idle, but safe, in New 





the remainder of the war, dock« 

pressively alongside the Queen M 
and the Normandie. The ship att 
top of the picture is the Mauretan 









York, where it will probably stay | 












TOUGH = SOFT 


sé THAN EVER 


THE NEW 


Soft-Tupe Scof fissue Towels 


AMAZINGLY STRONGER IN SERVICE 
... YET FAMED SOFTNESS RETAINED 


TISSUE TOWEL may be made to be esther 
A extremely tough or soft. The problem is to 
produce a tissue towel with the proper balance of 
softness, strength and absorbency essential to com- 


fort and economy. 


Now, while retaining the balanced softness and 
stretch of the famous Scott “SOFT-WEVE" Process, 
Scott engineers have developed the new “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel. The strength of this 
new-type tissue towel when saturated has been 


multiplied! 


As s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y, and softer than before, 
the new “Soft-Tuff’” ScotTissue Towel has far 
greater drying ability. Every one of its 154 square 
inches can be used wp to saturation. That's why 
they go farther. In economy tests, the new “Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel has materially lowered 


previous ScotTissue Towel consumption 
7] “a ee : , 
HOW THE NEW “SOFT-TUFF” SCOTTISSUE TOWEL HELPS ELIMINATE: The “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel—a new Scott 


LINT soft as it is, TEAR Try this convince WASTE One new Duralose Product—is now available from over 400 
> Ee’ “Soft-Tuff”’ ing“RubTest."Soakboth | “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Scott distributors and many representatives from 
issue Towelis an old- ScotTi . ; im 
designed sprec- Towel bok rag octet dicetckaee coast to Coast. They will be glad to demonstrate to 
cally eliminate lint Tuff’ ScotTissue Towel Soft, stretchy, absorb- vou the increased satisfactions and savings of this 
ns le on skia or in water. Wrap one ent—this amazing amazing tissue towel. Call your local Scott dis- 
Clothes. Men, and aroundeachhandand rub towel can be used xp : : 
F tributor today, or write direct for samples. Scott 
women, too,find this together. See how sturdy to saturation. That's 
urious tissue tow- the new towelis...how why it is proving so 
el gentle and pleas- it resists tearing when economical under all 
amt to use on hands saturated. Insist on these service conditions. Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
and face. One does a money-saving “Soft-Tuff” Sanitary, convenient is available to help you arrange washrooms comfortably, 
complete drying job. ScotTissue Towels. in dustproof cabinets. hygienically and economically. It will suggest how to im- 


prove trafhc conditions, reduce waste and increase employee 
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and customer good will. Write for details. No obligation! 
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overhauled and modernized for air 
production. It has another airplane | 
at Fort William, Ont., and is curre 
producing Hawker-Hurricane pur 
planes for the Canadian government. 
National Steel Car Corp. entered 
airplane field in 1937 when it got ma 
facturing rights to Westland-Lysa 
planes. The company completed a $6 
000 aircraft plant at Malton in 1938 ; 
doubled the floor space early in 1939 
order to take care of orders placed b 
by the British Air Ministry and 
Canadian National Defense Departm: 
Canadian Vickers maintains a dry (J 
and ship-building plant at Montreal 
was granted a $105,000 per year gov: 
mental subsidy in 1914 that will run 
til 1949. Besides participating in 
bomber orders, the company is spe 
izing in building Stranraer flying by 
for the Canadian government. 
Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., is contr 
by Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp 
American company, and is working 
capacity on Bristol-Blenheim bom! 
for the Dominion government. To spe 


up production, Fairchild re-modeled part 
of an old plant at Walmsley and planned 


an addition of around 40,000 sq. ft 
its factory at Longeuil last June. 


Companies Expand Facilities 
Last January, Fleet Aircraft receive: 
Canadian government order for 404 tra 
ing planes and had already been w: 
ing on a backlog of about $2,500,000 
cluding earlier orders for 100 training 
planes. However, since the company 
completed an 80 by. 210 ft. addition 
its plant at Fort Erie, Ont., and has } 
been taxed to capacity, it is believed | 


Fleet will experience no difficulty in 


filling the big order. 


Ottawa Car and Aircraft, which claims 


to be the oldest plane manufacture: 


Canada, having had an order for Avro 


Avians in 1926, announced plans last 
December to build a plane assembly 
plant at Ottawa airport field, on ground 
it had bought a couple of months earlie: 

Canadian companies not included 
the mass production plan because of th: 
limitations of the original order 
bombers are also busy on individual ai: 
craft contracts. These companies includ: 
DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Lt 
Noorduyn Aviation, Montreal; Bo 
Aircraft, Vancouver; and MacDonald 
Bros., Winnipeg. 


Reich Pinched Twice 


While Allies are breaking 
up coal trade with Italy, they win 


_ trade victory in Rumania. 


| Bertin (Cable) — Settlement of the 
| Italo-British dispute over shipments of 


German coal via Rotterdam raises the 
difficult problem of overland shipments 
to Italy. Italian ships captured by Eng- 
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land were released but further ocean 
transport has been barred. The German 
after coal 


Brenner 


press claims that coal train 


train is now rolling over the 
pass, but neutral experts point out the 
obstacles to shipping 7,000,000 tons of 
coal annually by land at a time when the 
freight car shortage is already acute and 
the lines leading to Italy are already 
overloaded. 

Allied diplomacy on another front also 
pinched German war strategy. New 
Rumanian foreign trade regulations this 
week legalize the depreciation of the lei 
in terms of sterling and French francs. 
Minimum prices on exports were estab- 
lished, too. These moves have aroused 
the Nazis’ ire, Berlin claiming that 
Rumania has gone overboard to the Al- 
lies by improving their purchasing posi- 


tion. 


German Securities Advance 


The domestic situation in Germany is 
characterized by an intensification of in- 
dustrial output because of more favor- 
able weather. Peacetime production is 
being curtailed even further and an in- 
creasing number of textile and other mills 
are being closed to release the workers 
for “more essential” jobs. 

Advance on the stock market has as- 
sumed the proportions of a regular boom 
since December and, as bonds are also 
participating in the rise, fears of infla- 
tion cannot be credited as the main mo- 
tive for the upward movement. But while 
prices of both shares and bonds continue 
to advance, security markets are suffer- 
ing because of the shortage of invest- 
ment material. The Reich treasury may 
soon be tempted to take advantage of 
the favorable financial circumstances and 
issue the first major war loan possible at 
lower interest rates. 


Voney and the Markets - 0 
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Markets Sift Peace Prospects 


Russo-Finnish treaty diverts attention from 
British effort to get more foreign exchange through 


higher prices for tin and rubber. 


MARKETS THIS WEEK received news of a 
Russo-Finnish peace with relative equa- 
nimity, notwithstanding the fact that it 
might have been regarded as a minor 
“peace scare.” Bonds of Finland sold 
close to 70¢ on the dollar compared to 
recent lows around $2; dollar bonds of 
Denmark and Norway were up 15 to 20 
points, showing gains of better than 30%. 

Moreover, inasmuch as traders could 
only guess what this peace presages in 
European affairs, they were looking for 
“peace” stocks. They talked more and 
more about Eastman Kodak, Interna- 
tional Nickel, and International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, all of which have ex- 
tensive interests in Europe, and about 
the motion picture shares which will ben- 
efit if European markets are gained. 

All this diverted attention from a Brit- 
ish move of far-reaching potentialities. 
England moved to compel the Americas 
(excepting, significantly, Argentina) the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
and their dependencies, to pay slightly 
higher prices for rubber, tin, jute, furs, 
and Scotch whisky. In effect, England 
says these countries must buy the items 


Pound drops sharply. 


mentioned on terms equivalent to the 
“official” rate for the pound which is 
$4.024 @ 4.034. Heretofore, the buyer 
could use “free” pounds which have been 
available around &3.90. 

Exemption of Argentina is important 
to American exporters. It is equivalent to 
John Bull remarking: “I'll let Argentina 
have the advantage of the cheap pound 
so that I may retain such trade and good 
will as I have in the Argentine.” 


Helping British Wage War 
Meanwhile, England is further “block- 
ing” the pound and telling raw-material 
buyers that they will have to give Brit- 
ain a little extra foreign exchange to aid 
in the conduct of the war. For this, Brit- 
ain is in a strategic position. It controls 
in the neighborhood of half the world’s 
rubber. Due to shipping difficulties, tin 
from the Netherlands East Indies is going 
to Singapore for refining instead of to the 
mother country—so Britain now has a 
virtual monopoly on all but Bolivian tin 
India produces almost all the world’s jute 
from which burlap bagging is made. 
England may not get fat off this re- 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Successful 
mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactory rest 
There are established, well-nigh infallible 
practices of leading copy appeals that 


Its in selling b 
! } , 
mail methods-—in_ the 


mail-order concerns have 





sold millions of dollars worth ot merchandise—explicit details ot 
mailing preparation and management grounded in innumerable 


if you know 


tests 





what they are 


Second big printing now ready 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 
By Earle A. Buckley 


McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


The 
what you 
The book gives 
you in the quickest way the facts you need to check your mail-selling methods and to adopt 
practices that will improve results. 


author, a 
want to 


Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods 
veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and understandably 
know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by mail 


Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 


POSSESSES SS SSS ESSE SESS SEES ESTEE SETHE EEE EEE TEES 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C 
Buckley's How to Sell by Mail for 10 days 


shows 


This book 


what products sell by mail 


you: 


eXamination 


- " 4 . Send me 
what results can reasonably be on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage 
expected or return book postpaid Postage paid on orders accompanied by 

emittance }) 
how to plan the campaign 
how to write effective sales Diller... 5 aathiiadipbieeesdaseenguinamerenigelarmennian 
letters Address 
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striction, but it had the effect of m: 
the “free” pound worth a good dea 
on the world markets. Sterling in 
York was as low as 83.701 on We 
day, a drop of nearly 25¢ in less 


And this: If 


comes to need foreign exchange ale 


week note England 
ately, it can authorize certain expo 
Empire products with payment in 

pounds, which would give the buy 


pretty handsome discount. 


SEC Challenged 


Bankers appear ready to 
take competitive bidding fracas 
to court for decision. 


Are THE BIG public utility systems * 


ated” with Wall Street’s invest 
banking houses? If one of these \ 
Street firms arranges to underwrit: 


issue of public utility securities wit 
public bidding, can the operation 
be described by the Securities and | 
change Commission as failure to de: 
arms’ length? If SEC so describes it, 
the ruling be made to stick? 

These questions, basic to the 
tional operation of the market for 
securities, have occupied much atte 
in Wall Street and Washington over 
last several months. Now it appears | 
are headed for a definite answer, 

Specific case in point is that of M« 
Stanley & Co. and the Dayton Power & 
Light Co. The banking 
floated $25,000,000 of 


power company It 


house rece 
bonds for 
waived its con 
until the SE¢ 
whether or not ther 


sions in the transaction 
determined 
been arms’-length dealings in the 
financing. The 
Morgan-Stanle 


briefs 


rangement of the 
then asked 
defend its position, 
filed, and oral arguments on the ques 


Mission 


have 


of arms’-length bargaining will be he 
before the SEC on Apr. §. 


Why Is Issue Raised? 

The disagreement arises from the 
that Dayton P & L is owned by Co 
& Electric: 


19.6% owned by United Corp. (althoug 


bia Gas Columbia Ga 
United Corp. has announced plans t 
duce the holding to less than 10 
United Corp. was set up in 1929 by 
Morgan-Bonbright interests to hold » 
curities in an important group of East: 
utilities; Morgan Stanley & Co. is 
investment banking firm organized w 
J. P. Morgan & Co. decided to rema 
commercial banking and was, as a res 
compelled to drop out of underw riting 
Considering the fact that United C: 
intends to abandon the role of the ut 
holding company for that of an in 
ment company, and considering furt 
the somewhat vague ties between Mor- 


gan-Stanley and Dayton Power in any 
event, Wall Street wonders why the 
question of arms’-length dealings comes 
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Monthly Index Off 10 Points in February 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity fell to 112.8 in 
February, a decline of 10.1 points 
from January, and 12.7 points from 























1935 : ~~ 
: ne 
the December recovery high of 125.5. 
In spite of the sharp decline re- 
corded, the figure was the highest for 
any February since 1929. 





up in this case. And, in view of the fact 
that it probably will be carried into the 
courts for decision, the financial com- 
munity awaits with keen interest the de- 
velopments of the next few months. 

Meanwhile, there is more and more 
concern among investment bankers over 
the obstacles which recently have been 
thrown in the way of public utility 
financing by the SEC (the commission 
not only serves as watch dog of the se- 
curities markets, but also is administra- 
tor of the Public Utilities Act of 1935, 
so that it has wide latitude). In addi- 
tion to the fuss over arms’-length bar- 
gaining and competitive bidding, there 
have been several other impediments to 
raising money for expansion or for re- 
funding bonds already outstanding 

One sizable deal was blocked by the 
SEC when sale of common stock instead 
Another 
delayed because of the contention that 


of bonds was demanded. was 
the parent company should put up some 
cash for the subsidiary which desired to 
sell bonds to the public. Still another 
was postponed after an argument over 
depreciation policy. 

Bond men and utility executives argue 
that these and other actions in Washing- 
ton are blocking the raising of money for 
utility expansion at the very time when 
Administration officials are urging the 
companies to build for national defense. 
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Two Mergers Loom 


Two mercers, both involving prominent 
New York Stock Exchange firms, have 
been in the wind the last few days. One 
would bring together G. M.-P. Murphy 
& Co. and Callaway, Fish & Co,, both 
with main offices in New York, and the 
other involves Hayden, Stone & Co., of 
New York and Glore, Forgan & Co. of 


Chicago and New York. Senior partners, 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy and Charles 
Hayden, both leading lights in Wall 
Street for many years, died more than 
two years ago, which probably accounts 
in some measure for the desire of their 
firms to merge. Moreover, the Murphy 
firm retrenched during the depression to 
the extent of cutting its branch offices 
from 12 to 4. 

The merged firms, if both consolida- 
tions come off, would occupy important 
places in both stock exchange commis- 
sion business and in investment banking. 
Presumably the consolidations would be 
too, if at a later date Big 
houses are obliged to segregate 


beneficial, 
Board 
the capital used in the brokerage and 
underwriting phases of the business. 


Record Soybean Exports 


ONE FARM PRODUCT to which the war has 
decided lift is that versatile 
vegetable, the soybean. Early it became 
apparent that exports would rise (BW 
Nov11°39,p17):; now the facts bear out 
the predictions. The United States 
shipped 10,200,000 bu. from October 
through January, a four-fold increase 
over the same period a year earlier 
Manchuria usually is the big exporter 
to Europe, but war and a short crop 
largely has eliminated this source. Ger- 


given a 


many, a big importer, is theoretically cut 
off. But the Netherlands, which rarely 
buys many beans from the United States, 
took 6,245,520 bu. in the four months. 
All of which explains continued firmness 
in domestic prices. 


Brazil to Pay on Bonds 


Braziv has finally taken a long-awaited 
step. The government announces that, 
beginning Apr. 1, it will resume interest 
payments at one-third the 
coupon rate for four years on defaulted 
foreign obligations. Of $1,000,000,000 in 
bonds affected, some $350,000,000 are 
dollar obligations. 


scarcely 














Voney and the Markets 


‘This loan should 
help makea 
exeyere profit’ 


22 
. 


Business men use bank credit to increase 
profits. When and how can your business 
profitably borrow? The answers depend 
to a large extent on conditions within 
your business and on general business 
conditions. 

Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
been meeting the credit needs of its cus- 
tomers—ever since 1799. Why not dis- 
cuss your needs with us in 1940? 


New profits for the manufacturer 

A manufacturer had more orders than 
he could fill. A loan enabled him to 
enlarge his plant and purchase more raw 
materials than his own capital would 
allow. The profit on his expanded out- 
put... minus the small cost of the loan 
... Was a gain created by bank credit. 


New profits in the warehouse 
A dealer bought commodities, but did 
not allow his capital to be tied up while 
the goods were in storage. He obtained 
a loan against the warehouse receipt, set- 
ting free his funds for new profit op- 
portunities. 
New profits for your business, too 
How long is it since your business has 
borrowed for greater profits? Perhaps this 
Bank can help, Why not write or call us? 


BAN K of the 
MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


The Bank of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance e Corporation 


Chartered 1799 
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SPOT WELDING HAS. 
SPEEDED UP, TOO 


Latest in Spot Welders 
Make Big Savings 






Widens Use 
of Spot Welders 








A maker of parts for motor cars outstripped 
all its competitors in delivery and uniformity of 
product,—using 36 Ace Welders;—another so 
revised his production methods with these late 
model Welders that he quickly changed his 
losses to profits;—a store fixture manufacturer 
increased his output 40 per cent;—a metal bead- 
ing plant paid for two automatic Welders in 
two months,—all a result of new spot welder 
improvements. 

utstanding companies everywhere have 
recognized the plus advantages provided by 
ACE Welders,—Stewart-Warner, E., Philco, 
General Motors, Arvin, Detrola and a host of 
others. ... ne 7 can 
save on initial and mainte- . 
nance costs, increase output Write for 
also—Models as low as New 





$110.00. . . . Write for Cata- Catalog 
log 40. PIER EQUIPMENT No. 40 
MFG. C 80. Cross St., ¢ 


Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


PEER 


ACE @ WELDERS 
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3325 employers are now increasing 
their employees’ efficiency by furnish- 
ing them Formula SBS-11-—the safe 
industrial skin cleansing soap. It cuts | 
grease, removes grime, keeps hands 
smooth and soft. Helps prevent 
irritation and dermatitis by removing 
bacteria faster and more completely. 
Write for generous FREE TRIAL 
SUPPLY to Sugar Beet Products Co.. 300 
Waller St., 


Saginaw, Formula SBS- | | 


Michigan. |HE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 
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Industrial Post-Graduates 


Tus Is THE TIME of year when a lot of 
young hopefuls are beginning to chew 
their nails as they brood over final ex- 
aminations and the other hurdles that lie 
between them and their diplomas next 
June. Right now graduation looms large 
as their immediate objective. 

But, as we all learn in the course of our 
progress through this vale of tears, 
they're going to find that the achieve- 
ment of one objective, the solution of 
one problem, simply leaves them with 
new and tougher problems to replace the 
old and with new and even more vital 
objectives yet to be sought. 

Come commencement and then it’s a 
matter of getting a job—at least for most 
of them. And according to the common 
talk, that’s likely to be quite a chore. 
As a matter of fact, if we were to believe 
our Grade A pessimists, no one today 
will hire either the youngsters who are 
just out of school or the oldsters over 
forty. Which, if true, would very much 
curtail the working life of the average 
American. So we can be grateful that it 
isn’t true. 

I was reminded of all this a few weeks 
ago, when Walter Geist, vice-president of 
Allis-Chalmers, announced the departure 
of his “talent scouts” on their annual trip 
to size up the year’s vintage of engineer- 
ing graduates. Geist has been at that job 
for a long time: his company has been 
going out after the boys ever since 1903. 
So he speaks with the voice of authority. 
And this year, he says, offers the bright- 
est prospects since 1929 for the young 
engineers to grab options on meal-tickets 
before they are talked to death at com- 
mencement and then shoved out on their 
own. 

In his quest he covers 20 colleges. He 
that this industrial en- 

of the graduating 
running as much as 300° ahead of last 
This year more 
than 50 of the large companies are look- 
ing “em over and signing ‘em up. 

I remember when this effort to seek 
out and sign up the young graduates for 
a period of training was sneered at by 
some as just another dodge of the “pred- 
atory employers” to wangle a lot of 
cheap help. But that was a long time 
ago. The professional “belittlers” of our 
time have a new set of strings to harp on. 
And, anyway, the fine record that has 
been made both by the industries and by 
the graduates of their training courses 
are adequate answer to the ancient gibes 
of the industry-baiters. 

Walter Geist says that the percentage 
of boys dropped from the payroll after 
they are employed for the training pro- 
gram is negligible: in 35 years his com- 


reports year's 


rollment classes is 


year at the same time. 


has found it necessary to release 
less than 1% of the graduate students 
after signing them up for the 
Naturally. For every company that goes 
in for this sort of thing makes a substan- 
tial investment in its boys and it is to 
be expected that the boys will get every 
chance to make good—in the company’s 
interest as well as in their own. 


pany 


course 


The chances are that this trend toward | 


organized post-graduate training in oper- 


ating industrial plants will continue in | 


increasing measure. Industrial manage- 
ment during the 
going to call for more highly-trained men 
—trained not alone in the 
techniques of their particular professions 
but also in the broad human and eco- 
nomic relationships that have come to be 
of dominant importance, both inside and 
outside the plant. 

No college can hope to give an inex- 
perienced boy the understanding and the 


sciences and 


sureness of touch that he needs to cope 
with the every-day problems of modern 
management. Neither can the casual and 
necessarily spotty information about the 
business that is picked up in the course 
of regular employment give him the hill- 
top view of its related operations that is 
so essential to the industrial manager of 
today—whether he be a general execu- 
tive or a department head. 

The situation indicates rather explicitly 
a planned, systematic and comprehensive 
training of a year or two, right in the 
plant and under working conditions, in 
order to supplement the technical educa- 


tion of the classroom and laboratory. In- | 


dustry, in short, must take a hand in the 
basic training of its young men if it ex- 
pects them to measure up. 

Eloquent of the sound basic training 
given in these courses is the evidence 
that the men do not find their oppor- 
tunities confined to the particular com- 
panies from which they received it. The 
Allis-Chalmers course, for example, num- 
bers among its alumni industrial execu- 
tives such as F. M. Zeder and Carl Breer, 
now vice-chairman and research head of 
Chrysler Corp.; Leigh Willard, president 
of Semet-Solvay:; H. L. Watson, vice- 
president, DeLaval Steam Turbine; H. 
A. Reutschi, general manager, Mathieson 
Alkali (who now has a son taking the 
course); Lawrence Meharg, chief engi- 
neer, Hazel-Atlas Glass; Ernest Hawkins 
and Wesley F. Malloch, with the du 
Pont Co. and many others. 

They all went through the A-C mill 
and later found the spots where they 


made their training count most for them- | 


selves. Probably other companies also 
can call the roll of their training-course 
alumni who left the campus and suc- 
ceeded in making names for themselves 
elsewhere. 
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Mallory Welding Tips 
Help Make Trolley Cars 
Lighter, Quieter, Safer 


The modern streamlined trolley is no more 
like the street car of yesterday than the 1940 
motor car is like the horseless carriage. New 
and stronger metals, new fabricating tech- 
nique, new design improvements combine to 
make trolleys lighter, quieter and far more 
comfortable. Their cost of operation is lower 
than ever. 

As a foremost supplier of electrodes for re- 
sistance welding... the modern method of 
fabrication that permanently joins similar 
and dissimilar metals with ever-increasing 
speed and effectiveness... Mallory bas made 
major contributions to America’s major in- 
dustries. In the development of new metal 
products, or the improvement of present 
products... perhaps Mallory can help you 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —Pelmalio 


Ma | PR MALLORY & CO. inc. | Y 
PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 





DISPLAY Your Product! 
SELL Your Product! 


win CABINET SELECTROSLIDE 


by automatically projecting 48 aatural color, 
or black and white slides, made from 35 mm 
film. Dynamic means of display 
your product in use... 
point-of-sale, at sales meetings. Selectroslide 


showing 
at your plant, ar 


is now used by large, well-known American 


industries, as well as by U. S. governmenr 


Testimonials furnished on request 


SPINDLER AND SAUPPE, INC. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your SELECTROSLIDE bookler 


Name 
Address 
City 
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A Touch of Erewhon 


on Bvr._er is most famous for his novel “The 
Way of All Flesh.” But to lovers of social satire, 
“‘Erewhon” was his best book. In it, the rebellious 
Englishman did away with the machine. His mind- 
made creatures, the Erewhonians, lived a happy life 
without alarm clocks, without steam engines, with- 
out mechanical devices. And now along comes Sen. 
O’Mahoney, chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, with a bill that has a touch of 
Butler’s “Land of Nowhere.” It is designed “to reduce 
unemployment”—and, incidentally, to set the stage 
for the coming TNEC hearings on _ technological 
unemployment. 

Sen. O'Mahoney uses as a basis for his bill the work 
of Karl Karsten, a statistician. In an article in the 
current issue of the Electrical Workers’ Journal, 
Karsten goes into the proposal which would (1) levy 
a tax on companies whose payrolls represent a low 
proportion of total costs and (2) pay a bounty to 
companies whose payrolls were high relative to total 
output. But just how this program of taxation would 
reduce unemployment is left in a nebulous state. 


‘ive KaRsTEN FORMULA strips business operations 
down to two main concepts: (1) the price markup, on 
which the tax is based; (2) claimable payrolls, on 
which the bounty, or credit, is based. The markup is 
obtained by subtracting purchases of materials and 
supplies and claimable payrolls (all wages and sal- 
aries up to, but not above, $3,000 a year) from gross 
income. Here’s how: 

Assume a company has a gross income of $100,000; 
assume its purchases of materials and supplies come 
to $40,000 and its claimable payrolls to $50,000; 
assume also the markup tax is 2% and the payroll 
credit is 1% (as Karsten does). Then the tax on the 
$10,000 markup ($100,000 minus $90,000) is $200; 
the 1% credit on the $50,000 claimable payroll is 
$500, so the taxpayer gets a net credit of $300. If 
instead of a $50,000 claimable payroll, the payroll is 
only $10,000 and materials and supplies amount to 
$80,000, then the markup tax remains the same at 
$200 (2% on $10,000), but the payroll credit (1% 
on $10,000) drops to $100, and the net tax is $100. 

Sen. O’Mahoney does not propose any specific rates 
for either the markup tax or the payroll credit. He 
leaves blanks for Congress to fill in, and in the mean- 
time intends to ask the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee to hold early hearings to direct “public atten- 
tion ... toward the adoption of a permanent cure of 
an economic ailment which everybody recognizes.” 


But it is difficult to figure just how the scheme 
will help to reduce unemployment. The tax is insutli- 
cient to cause any employer to scrap machines for 
hand labor. Presumably the intention is to increase 
general consumption by having employers pass on 
their labor savings to consumers in the form of 
reduced prices. Instead, the tax would simply dis- 
courage new installations of machines. 

Suppose a company installs a machine and saves 
$10,000 in labor costs; suppose it passes all of its 
savings on to consumers. Then, here is what happens: 
(1) there is no reduction in its markup tax, because 
its aggregate markup is unchanged; (2) but it does 
suffer a reduction of $100 (1% on $10,000) in its 
payroll credit. So the company is $100 worse off than 
it would have been without its new machine—obviously, 
no incentive to new capital commitments. 


Sex. O’Manoney seeks to solve a timeless problem. 
J. B. Say, the foremost French economist of his era 
(1767-1832), had surprising insight into technology. 
Say wanted to restrict the use of new machines to 
districts “where labor is scarce” or until provision 
had been made “for the employment of the idle.” He 
was the forerunner, in a sense, of the National Re- 
sources Committee’s report on technological trends in 
1937, which said that “the dislocations occasioned by 
technological progress will continue to present seri- 
ous problems of industrial, economic, and _ social 
readjustment.” 

In that same report, the National Resources Com- 
mittee observed that in order for unemployment to 
decline to what it was in 1929, “goods and services 
produced would have to reach a point 20% higher 
than that in 1929.” Since that report, more than a 
million persons have joined the roster of employables. 

Thus, there is no question of the gravity of the 
problem. But there is a grave question whether Sen. 
O’Mahoney has not an Erewhonian solution. 
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